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When Shall Schools Build? 


Boards of education have been extremely 
puzzled during the past three years when they 
should begin school-building construction. Liter- 
ally several thousand plans of school buildings 
are in mothballs awaiting the “Go Sign’ for 
letting contracts and beginning construction. 

Will building costs rise very sharply? Will 
there be a recession within the next few years? 
Is the well-considered opinion of the best in- 
formed building experts that school-building 
programs should be prosecuted immediately 
where there is a real need for building space? 
The social and educational needs of the com- 
munity should be balanced against present costs 
with emphasis on the deeper educational and 
social values to be achieved. 

There is evidence that in many communities 
firm contracts can be had, that there is a flatten- 
ing out of the costs of materials and equipment, 
and that labor is not inclined to be extreme in 
its demands for higher wages. In other words, 
we are approaching a period when increases are 
very moderate. 

There is no evidence that costs will drop in 
the next two or three years. In each instance, 
the school board must determine whether the 
children can wait and whether the present costs 


offset the loss in educational returns to be 


achieved from buildings which fight the growing 
instructional programs. 


We believe that school-building projects 


should be carried forward vigorously where 


needs exist. To wait is fatal. 


Wo. C. Bruce, Editor 
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“ECONOMY, DEPENDABLENESS" 

“One of our 6 new Ford buses replaced a Ford bus 
used 11 years on a long, hard route. We prefer Fords 
to any others for low operating cost, dependableness 
and real satisfaction.” 


W. O. Cain, Supt., Sumter County, S. C. 


“VERY LOW COSTS FOR YEARS" 
“‘We have used Fords for transporting our pupils for 


several years ... very low maintenance cost . . . eco- 

nomical operation . . . thorough satisfaction.”’ } 
J. L. Goins, Supt., Cheyenne Public Schools 
Cheyenne, Wyo 
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thing given in addition to what is usual or strictly due.” 
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The Areas of School Board Action 
Harlan a Hagman: 


(Part II concluded from July) 


The tasks of school boards have grown as American public 
schools have grown from early schools simple in organization and 
limited in offering to the modern schools of wide and varied 
curricular offering. The role school organization of the board 
of education can be identified through analysis of its legal status, 
original and acquired function, common procedure, and the na- 
ture of democratic government in this country. Through such 
analysis, six large areas of action can be recognized. Within those 
areas are the responsibilities of the school board. The areas 
overlap and activities are sometimes common to several areas 
but the placement of responsibilities serves a useful purpose. 


The Area of Legislation 

The view of the board as a lawmaking body fixes it as the 
authority for local regulation, policy, program, and procedure 
within the framework of state school law. 

Because local school districts have very considerable autonomy, 
it is the large policy-making power which is both the great 
strength and the great obligation of the school board. The policy- 
making function is the core of board activity and all other func- 
tions are necessarily subordinate in varying degree. 

Policy is of two origins. It may be made by board declaration 
and appear positively in official statements of policy, records of 
board actions, and contract stipulations, or implicitly in school 
board and the individual utterances of board members 
Policy may be developed through the cumulative effect of board 
experiences with a recurring problem. 

Made policy is desirable since it comes about through positive 
action and presumably after careful consideration of the problem 
and the probable effect of the policy when adopted. It may be 
short term in nature although the adoption of long term policies 
adds to the stability and efficiency of the school organization. 

Developed policy may not always be recognized as policy 
though all experienced board members know how frequently) 
current problems are met by repeating the action employed in 
similar circumstances at an earlier time. Often without more than 
slight consideration at any time, the policy of the board becomes 
that of following precedent although the original action was 
conceived of as applying to a given situation at one time only. 
\s far as the local board is concerned, developed policy perhaps 
unrealized as policy, is law not made but acquired. To execute 
its policy-making function, the board should examine its de- 
veloped policy and then either adopt it formally or reject it as 
an influence on board decisions. 

Policy making involves both board policy and local school 
policy. Board policy governs the actions of the board and its 
members and establishes routine and procedure other than that 
provided for by state law. Local school policy governs general 
operation and fixes the pattern of organization under state law 
covering operation and organization. Such matters as salary and 
employment, supervisory organization, curricular provisions be 
yond the minimum required by the state, discipline of students, 


codes 


Associate Professor of Education 


Drake University Des Moines, Iowa 
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nonschool use of buildings and grounds, provision of textbooks 
and supplies, assignment of responsibility to school personnel, 
attendance districts, and school public relations may be placed 
under policies adopted by the board to govern local school 
organization and operation. 

Sometimes within and sometimes without the policy-making 
activity of the board is legislative action calling for reports to 
the board from school personnel and from committees or indi- 
viduals of the board. The directive may be contained in the 
authorization of or the causation of an investigation, special 
action, or extension of the authority of persons acting for the 
board. If the requirement is a continuing one calling for a par- 
ticular kind of report at stated intervals or under certain cir- 
cumstances, the requirement becomes a part of local school or 
board policy. 

General Regulations 

The formulation of general regulations of the school system is 
a task of the school board although professional personnel may 
be called upon for proposals and assistance. If a regulation is 
considered as continuing in effect, it reflects, alters, or is con- 
tained in school policy. 

By board legislative action, procedure in the operation of the 
schools is established. The procedure may be that necessary to 
put into effect the school policies adopted by the board or it 
may be procedure authorized as a method of accomplishing a 
temporary purpose or of meeting a temporary need. The action 
of the board is legislative but not necessarily policy making. 

Actions approving or directing curricular change are in this 
area. The limiting factor of board activity is the state law but 
within that limitation the board may establish new courses, 
authorize modifications in old ones, permit special introductions 
such as safe driving classes or religious instruction in school time 
by nonschool persons, and approve or disapprove curricular study 
and experimentation by the professional staff. 

Along with the policy-making and regulating actions, the board 
sets up standards of performance for school employees. Its ap- 
proval or disapproval of the work of teachers and others in the 
school system may be expressed without the establishing in the 
school policy of defined standards. But whether the board’s 
concept of satisfactory performance is expressed or only implied, 
the determining of standards of performance is a board function 
in the area of legislative activity. 

The authorization of any action whether the authorization is 
contained in school policy and therefore not the result of special 
board action or granted by such special action is legislative in 
nature. The passing or other disposal of any resolution to what- 
ever purpose is likewise an action in this core area of board 
activity. 

Whenever the board as the embodiment of local school gov- 
ernment expresses its will through policy, resolution, directive, or 
other means by legal process in legal board meeting, the board 
is acting within the principal area of its functioning. The school 
board is a lawmaking body with great powers 
sponsibilities 


and great re- 
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The Area of Compliance 

The requirement of the board’s acting under the state school 
authority is clearly to be recognized in the compulsions of the 
state government upon board action. Compliance with state law 
is the basis for many activities involving the reporting and the 
causing of reporting tr the state departments of public instruction. 
Reports in compliance with state requirements include statements 
of school finances, budget, attendance, days of session, teaching 
of prescribed courses, personnel employed, school election results, 
transportation, claims for state aid, special services, and other 
aspects of school operation in which accountability to the state 
is a direct concern. 

Any action by the local board to insure the observance of state 
school law and directives of the state educational authority is 
within the area of compliance activities although the action may 
be in the legislative or other area also. Steps taken by the board 
to secure compliance with state law concerning the curriculum 
may be inspectional. Board procedure in agreement with legal 
requirements may be seen as operational while being in the areas 
of execution and compliance as well. All concerns of accountability 
and liability result in actions in the area of compliance though 
any given action may be at the same time in other areas. Legal 
publication may be taken as a case in point. 

The area of compliance activities is an important area of board 
function and local school policy and board policy are based in 
it. It is here local school authority resides. 


The Area of Inspection and Observation 


Although the board should expect the schools to be operated 
by trained and competent professional personnel, the duties of 
inspection and observation are board obligations. The board, and 
not the employed personnel of the schools, is charged with the 
final responsibility for the satisfactory operation of the schools. 

Inspecting activities may be formally or informally carried on 
The board may constitute itself a committee of the whole to 
inspect school buildings and school projects. Individual members 
may visit schools informally. Because of the complexities of the 
modern educational program, the inspecting activity in that 
respect may have to be confined to the reports of the school staff 
The obligation to inspect the schools, despite the necessity to 
rely often on professional advisement, is nevertheless real. Com- 
pliance with state law, school policy, and board directive must 
be ascertained and that can be done only through inspectional 
activity whether directly by visits or indirectly by reports. In its 
inspections, the board represents the state and the community, 
and the concerns of both for the education, comfort, health, 
safety, and happiness of the school population are the concerns 
of the board. Likewise, the community’s and the state's assign- 
ment to the board of responsibility for the business affairs of the 
schools makes such inspecting activity as the auditing of all 
accounts a function of the board. 

Not always distinguishable from inspectional activities are 
the activities which might be called observational since the intent 
is to acquire information and understanding rather than to insure 
compliance with directives. Since the board cannot carry on its 
governing activities ably without an acquaintanceship with the 
school problems it must meet, observation of the schools is 
imperative. Such observation is preliminary to planning and to 
the execution of programs of improvement. The evaluation of 
the work of the schools by whatever means the board chooses 
to employ may be inspectional at some times but always observa- 
tional. Tours of school buildings are desirable either as inspecting 
or as observing trips and they should be made annually or more 
often. Such tours do not need to be limited to the school build- 
ings in the jurisdiction of the board. There is a need for knowing 
how local schools compare in program and facilities with other 
schools and for understanding how other districts are meeting 
their problems. If the improvement of the ability of the board 
to carry on board functions is thought an obligation, the observa- 
tional activities in the area of inspection and observation must be 
considered important. 
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The Area of Execution 

The board becomes an executive body at times when legislating, 
directing, authorizing, inspecting, and observing do not meet the 
needs of the occasion. The will of the board must be determined 
by the board which then may find it necessary to execute the 
desire it has indicated. While ordinarily reliance should be placed 
upon the superintendent of schools for actions executing the will 
of the board, it is clear that the employment of the superintendent 
is a matter for executive action by the board. Similarly, the 
employment of a board secretary and auditors of school accounts 
is executive activity. Other situations require similar activity 
although the executive nature of the task may be disguised by 
ther considerations. Contractual operations such as in bonding, 
building, and other actions, and certain activities involving the 
proposal and administration of the budget involve executive 
activities of the board. The handling of petitions and the receiving 
ot delegations may be an executive activity in whole or part. In 
short, while the board is not an executive body, it does have 
executive functions. 


The Area of Operation 

Closely related to the area of execution is the area of activities 
by which the board carries on its operation as a governing body. 
rhe activities involve the execution of meeting procedure, the 
election of board officers, the voting on motions before the board, 
the recording .of board actions, the keeping of records, the 
scheduling of meetings, the setting up of board policy, and all 
other activities through which the board attends to its business. 
Since this is the area of the machinery of board action rather than 
that of the action itself, it may appear that this should be re- 
garded as relatively unimportant. But while operational activities 
are in themselves not important, they make possible the significant 
actions of legislation, compliance, inspection, observation, exe- 
cution, and interpretation and thus are important to the whole 
function of a board of education. Concern with this area of board 
activity is the key to the improvement of the efficiency of the 
board in handling its business. 


The Area of Interpretation 

In the area of interpretation, the board stands between the 
community and the school. On the one hand, the obligation of 
the board members is to represent the community as its elected 
spokesmen by interpreting community need and desire to the 
school personnel. On the other hand, the obligation is to make 
an accounting of the school to the people of the community. The 
local character of the American public schools, despite basic 
state authority, places the schools as close to the people as the 
school boards permit. 

Interpretation of the objectives and programs of the local 
schools to the community and educational leadership of the com- 
munity are necessary if the educational enterprise is to exert a 
strong effort toward the improvement of living in the community. 
The activities of the board in interpretation must involve leader- 
ship and stimulation as well as explanation and justification. 

The school public relations activities carried on by the board 
or by its authority are important concerns. Newspapers, published 
reports, informational meetings, parent-teacher organizations, 
demonstrations and exhibits, teacher and community relations, 
public forums, budget hearings, pupil relations with the schools 
are all aspects of school interpretation and may involve board 
activity. 

Aside from school-community and community-school interpreta- 
tion, there are board activities of interpretation between com- 
munity and state and state and community as well as between 
school district and school district. 

Interpretation begins with the board’s own understanding and 
is translated into leadership under a concept of democratic rep- 
resentative government. Activities of interpretation are, with 
those of legislation, compliance, inspection and observation, exe- 
cution, and operation, important activities of boards of education 
in American public schools. 
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Custodial Training Programs 


Adequate school custodial services are 
vital to the health, safety, and general 
welfare of the pupils. They are of equal 
importance to the smooth operation of a 
school program. Such services are most 
easily obtained with alert capable custo- 
dians who are familiar with the principles 
of schoolhousing; and who know what 
services are essential; and why, how, and 
when their various duties are to be per- 
formed. School custodial services include 
a series of tasks and duties requiring 
differing techniques, skills, and abilities for 
proper performance.’ Previous nonschool 
work experiences do not fully qualify the 
custodial applicant to render the school 
services desired, and preservice training 
possibilities are limited or nonexistent for 
most prospective school custodians. 

Poor custodial service is costly in time 
and money and in its lack of efficiency. 
School custodial service can be materially 
improved by establishing standards for the 
types of services desired and by requiring 
all custodians to take definite training that 
will qualify them to render such services. 
Custodial self-training through a trial-and- 
error method is slow and costly, and it is 
essential for the schools and or state to 
make available other more efficient train- 
ing opportunities. 


Principles of Custodial Training 

Preservice training is desirable and in- 
service training of some type is almost a 
acceptable service from 
most custodial employees. The basic train- 
ing program should include a series of 
courses or classes beamed toward a recog- 
nized completion point for the enrollees. 
hese programs should be so organized 
that each course or unit offered is an 
integral part of and contributes to the 
completion of the total program. The 
courses should be in definite units set up 
in a progressive series and recognition 
given for the completion of each unit or 
Upon the completion of each unit 
or series, the custodian should have the 
satisfaction of knowing that he has com- 
pleted another unit in his training pro- 
gram. Each custodian should have a per- 
spective of the total training programs 
that he may plan his own courses. Each 
of the basic courses or segments thereof 
should be organized around specific or 
related areas of work. Other general or 
refresher courses may be offered for those 
who have completed their programs but 
now wish to return for a review. Each 


pre requisite to 


series. 
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part of the training program should be 
planned to assist the custodian in develop- 
ing a more comprehensive knowledge of his 
responsibilities and obligations, a sense of 
belonging as an important part of the 
school system, and a pride in craftsmanship 
and accomplishment. 

Various methods of instruction may be 
used in custodial training programs. Occa- 
sional lectures by specialists in certain 
areas have merit. However, more satisfying 
results seem to be obtained when class 
instruction is combined with demonstration 
and enrollee participation. Leaders or in- 
structors should understand custodial prob- 
lems and should be able to speak in terms 
common to the enrollees. In most cases, 
it has been found desirable to select com- 
petent custodians and engineers, and to 
train them to serve as squad or class lead- 
ers and instructors. 


Types of Training Programs 

There are several types of custodial 
training practices. In too many cases the 
training is fragmentary. The units or 
courses provided may have value, but are 
not made a part of an over-all training 
program. Custodial interest is most easily 
maintained with comprehensive programs 
where each unit of training is a sequential 
step toward the major objective of accept- 
able or complete competence for each 
custodian. 

Apprenticeship Training. Each man 
works as an understudy with another man. 
Thus, he may copy both good and bad 
practices. The training process is slow but 
may produce excellent results if the ap- 
prentices are assigned to work with com- 
petent master custodians. It usually pro- 
duces better results when coupled with 
some class instruction. 

Custodial Conferences. Group custodial 
conferences give the custodians an op- 
portunity to exchange ideas and may have 
much inspirational value. Occasional con- 
ferences may be of value in bringing to- 
gether at central points custodians who 
are enrolled in various training courses 
over an area. The conferences as such do 
not provide a complete training program 
and offer little specialized training. 

Spiral Schools. Yhese earlier schools, 
now disappearing, were designed to pro- 
vide in one package a little training in all 
areas for the custodians attending. They 
lacked continuity, and since they were 
often repetitious custodians did not wish 
to attend more than one or two sessions. 

Part-time or A ight School Courses 
[hese courses have merit and possibilities 
if organized and taught as integral parts 
of a comprehensive training program. Un 
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less carefully planned, the isolated courses 
become an end in themselves and the 
custodian will be denied the opportunity 
to obtain some of the training desired. 

Training Centers. The training centers 
with practice buildings and a continuing 
staff of instructors provide one of the best 
training programs now available for large 
cities. The establishment of such centers is 
not practical for small cities and probably 
not economical except for short periods of 
time (summer vacations) for average sized 
cities. 

Organized Comprehensive Continuing 
Schools. These schools seem to offer the 
greatest latitude, and to hold the interest 
of custodians better than do other types 
of training programs. The courses are or- 
ganized on a sequential basis. Each cus- 
todian can plan his progress through the 
various courses or units. Recognition is 
given upon the satisfactory completion of 
various units of the program; and upon 
completion of the described number of 
units, the approval of the custodian’s super- 
visor, and an acceptable inspection report 
that the custodian is awarded a Certificate 
of Merit or other suitable recognition. 

The various units of this comprehensive 
program may be taught through the short 
or part-time courses, the training centers 
previously mentioned, or in central schools 
where all men of an area can assemble for 
about one week for specific training. In 
many cases the part-time courses serve as 
extensions of or feeders to the central 
school. The central school is often held 
during the summer months. It offers one 
of the best means of providing a complete 
diversified training program for rural and 
small city custodians. Several courses are 
offered during the week at each central 
school, but each custodian devotes full 
time to one course which he may complete 
during the week. Some of these programs 
are organized on a state-wide basis with 
central schools held at several places in 
the state each summer. Custodians who 
wish may attend more than one central 
school each year, thus hastening the com- 
pletion of their training programs. Boards 
of education usually grant time off for 
school attendance and often pay the travel 
and living costs for the men attending the 
central schools. 


Training Program School Units or 
Courses 
The following course outlines are a com- 
posite of some of the courses now being 
offered, plus a few recommended changes 
They are not intended to be all inclusive 
They should provide suggestive patterns 
to administrators and others who contem- 
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plate organizing over-all custodial training 


programs. In 


some schools each of the 


units outlined here requires 20 to 25 clock 
hours of class training for in-service train- 


ing 


. Slightly more may be required for 


preservice classes. When using a combina- 


tion 


of instruction, demonstration, and 


participation teaching methods, class sizes 


should be limited. 


In some schools about 


8 of the 11 units are required for comple- 
tion or graduation for each custodian. It 
may be desirable to consider certain courses 


> 


such as those outlined in Units 1, 2, 3, 6, 


‘, 


all 


and 9 as basic units to be required for 


custodians, permitting them to elect 


from the other courses to complete their 
training programs. 


UNIT 1 


The Custodial Program, Organization, 


1. 


and Administration 
The school plant 
program 

Importance of custodial service in 
safety, health protection, and to edu- 
cational program 

School housekeeping 
dertaking 

The school custodian — 

Qualifications, age, physical ability 
character, education and specialized 
training, skills and abilities, dress and 
appearance, responsibilities and obli- 
gations 

Public relations with — 

Teachers, pupils, the 

Custodial employment 
Basis for 


and the educational 


a ( o-operal ive un- 


public 


selection 


promotion, tenure 
hours of work, salary scales 
Organization for custodial service 
Line of authority, supervision, work 


load assignments 
Rules and regulations for 
custodial service - 
Custodial codes of ethics 
Control of supplies and equipment 


co-operation 


Custodial service and care of the plant 
Care of the plant for special events 
school and nonschool 
Week end, holiday 
tion of plant 
Supervision of toilet rooms, playgrounds 
Evaluating custodial services - 
Use of a rating scale 


UNIT 2 
Housekeeping | 
General Housekeeping Problems 
Principles of school housekeeping — 
Effects on pupils, on morale 
Importance of sanitation 
Use of housekeeping and cleaning tools — 
Brooms, brushes, mops, dusters, pans, 
pails, wringers 
Using cleaning supplies - 
Soaps, acids, 
cleaners 
Care and storage of supplies and 
equipment 
Cleaning glass 
Cleaning blackboards 
Use of disinfectants 
fumigants 
Cleaning floors — 
Sweeping, brushing, using dust 
wet mopping, vacuum cleaning 


and summer protec- 


caustics, abrasives, special 


erasers 
deodorants, and 


mops 
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Developing school co-operation in 
} 


] 
louseKeepiIng 


UNIT 3 
Housekeeping II 


Floor and Spec ial Area Cleaning 


Cleaning methods and tools for — 
Floors of 
Cleaning classrooms 
With fixed seats 
} 


chairs 


various types and conditions 


loose seats, tables and 
Cleaning corridors 
Cleaning gymnasium floors 
Cleaning dressing rooms 
Cleaning auditoriums 
Care of toilet rooms 
Control, cleaning fixtures 
Cleaning swimming pools 
Cleaning shops, homemaking units 
terias, and laboratories 
Mopping floors - 
Methods, 


cate- 


Irequency 


UNIT 4 


Heating and Ventilation | 
Heating and Ventilating 
Fuels, and Combustion 
Heating 
Principles of transfer 
ature ranges 
Heating system types - 
Steam one pipe, two pip 
uum, fan blast, split, hot 
diant, hot air 


Svslems, 


diffusion, temper- 


Heat generators - 


Hot air furnaces, steam boilers 
} 
i 


(low 
igh pressure), updraft and downdraft 
Factors in heating efficiency 
remperature |, diffusion, humid- 
; 


control 
tv, heat loss, radiators, location, types 


Ventilation 
Principles, types of systems, air flow 
conductors, controls 
Con bustion 
Principles, requirements for, products 
of. control, 1 ire of fuels 
Fuels 
Coal: types grading, rating, moisture, 


I 
burning tendencies 
Other fuels, ratings 
Temperature control 
Central systems 
Heating plant 
Demands, loading 
B.T.U. output 
Miscellaneous items 
Degree day 


ZONE, 106 
efficiency 


E.D.R. or 


rating in 


sensible heat, stoking sys- 


tems, ele 
UNIT 5 
Heating and Ventilation II 


Operation and Care of Heating and 
Ventilating Plants 
Firing the furnace — 
Problems, temperature variations, fuel 
variation, school needs, types of fuels 
Firing methods - 
Hand tools, fuel bed 
Stoker feeds, control, oil, and gas firing 
Control of draft; dampers (type and use) 
Control of various firing problems — 
Ash bed, ash removal, clinkers, smoke 
control, starting fires, banking 
Controlling temperature regulators - 
Operating ventilating fans and dampers 


Care of flues, grates, draft intakes, com- 
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bustion chamber airflow, chimney draft, 
breechings 
Control of boiler water - 
Foaming, priming, testing, 
ter level 
Care of distribution system — 
Radiators, unit 
fans, ducts 
General 


heaters, traps. pumps 


care of heating system 

Putting into service, laying up furnace 
and boiler repairing 

Care of hot water heaters, of incinerators 


UNIT 6 


School Plant Safety and Fire Protection 


] 


~ 


10 


lhe schools’ responsibility for pupils and 
property protection 
rhe custodian’s obligations and responsi- 
bilities in safety and fire protection 
Keeper of the keys, in charge of serv- 
ice facilities, custodian of property 
Custodian’s safety - 
Ladders 


ery, electric 


around machin- 
handling heavy 
handling tools, in furnace 
suitable clothing for job 
Improving pupil safety 
Slick floors exits, stair- 
ways, playground equipment and sur- 


In shops 


window belt 
service 
objects, 
room 
corridor blo ks 
faces, walks and fences 
Classes of school fires 


x 
Fire losses, nature of fire, obligations to 


control 


Controlling specihic hazards and 
hot spots 
Electric hazards, spontaneous combus- 
tion, exposure, trash 
Furnace rooms, basements, attics, roofs 
laboratories, shops, kitchens, audi- 
toriums, store, and supply rooms 
Housekeeping practices and fire prevention 
Custodial participation in pupil 
evacuation 
Fire alarms, exits, clearing building 


stopping motors 
} 
Fire extinguishment 


Cyvpes ol } 


extinguishi 
tinguishers, location, use of sprinkler 
heads, location, care 

Custodial inspection of fire hazards - 
Daily 


11S 


> m ] , . , 
ind per odic checks. use of check 


UNIT 7 
Special Problems in Plant Care 


Planting trimming and sum- 
shrubs, 


mowing 


protecting, 

mer care of trees. 

Seeding 
lawns 

General care of yards — 

Surfacing, leveling 
Oo! yard tools 


and hedges 


watering, protecting 


drains, fences, care 
Care of electric and lighting services — 
Wiring. extension cords 
fusing 
Lighting service, care of lamps 
Current consumption 
Care of window shades — 
Hanging, cleaning, 
and Venetians 
Care of the flag 
Care of furniture 
Tightening seats 
polishing 
rooms 
Caring for statuary, pictures, trophy cases 
Removal of ice and snow on walks 
Miscellaneous helps — 


motors, heaters, 


] 
| 
I 


control, roll shades 


removal of splinters, 
furniture arrangement in 


++ 
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Stain removal, glass breakage, paint re- 
movers 

Grease spots, gums, 
boards 


paste on black- 


UNIT 8 


School Floors, Treatment, Rejuvenation 


1. School floors, desirable characteristics 
?. Types of school floors — 
Wood types, patterns 
Masonry — natural stone, manufactured 
stone concrete, terrazzo, magnesite, 
tile 
Composition — rubber, linoleum, cork, 
asphalt 
Rugs and carpets 
Cleaning floors 
Scrubbing tools, 
Dry cleaning - 
$+. Conditioning and reconditioning wood 


floors . 


materials, methods 


steel wool, s¢ rapers 


Smoothing surface — sanding, scraping, 
buffing 
Filling — pores, cracks 
Use of floor oils 
Floor seals — penetrating, surface 
methods of applying 
Application and care of various types 
of floor waxes 
5. Maintaining masonry floors 
Concrete 
Resurfacing, hardening, sealing 
Terrazzo 
Sealing, protection 
Tile floors 
Treatment 
6. Maintaining composition floors — 
Linoleum, cork, rubber, asphalt, 
Care of built up gymnasium floor 


surfaces — 


other 


Lining, sealing, preparing for other than 
gymnasium use, removing rubber 
burns 

8. Care of special floor surfaces — 

Kindergarten, stairs, ramps 

Maintenance standards for school floors 


UNIT 9 
Planning the Work Program 


The importance of a work program — 
Job planning, economical use of time 
Responsibility for program planning — 
Custodian, principal, superintendent (of 
buildings ) 
Listing tasks on basis of — 
Frequency of performance, seasonal 
I 
time of day or week if fixed 
+. Establishing time requirements for vari- 
ous tasks — 
Each performance, or per day or week 
for recurring tasks 
5. Preparation of trial schedule 
Intermingling of daily and periodic tasks 
Routine per day, per week 
6. Revising work program schedult 
Get approval 
Allow for variations 
Keeping custodial work records 
Job repair 
Job time records 


8. Maintaining general records on 
Utility layouts, utilities consumption 
Stock inventory, requisitions, goods 1 
ceived 


Heat records, fuel consumption 
I 
Preparing reports on- 


Breakage, repairs needed and 
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DR. HERBERT B. BRUNER ELECTED AT 
MINNEAPOLIS 
Dr. Herbert B. Bruner, for the past five years super 
intendent of schools at Oklahoma City, Okla., has been 


ted to replace Willard Goslin in Minneapolis, Minn. 


Dr. Bruner, a native of Missouri, received his pro- 
fessional education in Central College, Fayette, Mo., re- 
ceived his A.M. degree from Missouri State University 
ind his Ph.D. degree from Columbia University in 1925 
Following his graduation he taught in several Missouri 
school systems. In September, 1916, he was elected su- 
perintendent at Lathrop, Mo., but in February, 1918, he 
was named acting professor at the University of Arkansas 
In September, 1918, he resigned to accept the superin 
tendency at Okmulgee, where he remained until 1924 
when he became associate in curriculum research in 
Teachers College, Columbia University. In 1929 he was 
named professor of education at Teachers College and 
odirector of the curriculum laboratory. In 1941 he was 
elected head of the Department of Education of the 
Exceptional at Teachers College, where he remained until 
July, 1943, when he became superintendent of schools at 
Oklahoma City 

Dr. Bruner is a member of the American Association 

hool Administrators the National Education As 
iation, and the Oklahoma Association of School Admin 


istr 


tors. He has been a member of the Commission of 





Education for Correctional Institutions in New York 
Sta a member of the board of directors of the National 
Cu ulum Society, a member of the 1947 Yearbook 
( on of the AASA, and a member of the staff 
wi nducted surveys of school systems in a number 
f ' tie 

UNIT 10 


Maintenance and Repairs | 
Interior Repairs 
Scheduling the repair program — 
Determining need, establishing priority 
and time schedules 
Assembling tools and materials needed 
Repairing furniture — 
Replacing parts, resurfacing, refinishing 
Repairing floors, windows, doors — 
Floors 
Wood, masonry, composition 
Windows and doors 
Adjustment, replacement, weather 
stripping, calking, storm, screens 
Retreading and resetting stair nosings 
banisters, handrails 
Painting — 
Schedules, types of paints used, meth- 
ods of applying 
Controlling termites - 
Detection 
mination 
Repairing interior walls and ceilings 
Plaster, fiber and acoustical tile boards 
Repairing building hardwar« 
Closers, stops, locks, latches 


controls prevention, exter- 


panic hardware 
Making tools, cases, equipment 


Shelves. window lacks. scooters 
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10. Miscellaneous repairs — 
Charging fire extinguishers, stage equip- 
ment 
UNIT 11 
Maintenance and Repairs Il 
Exterior, Mechanical Repairs, Shop Controls 
1. Pointing, waterproofing, underpinning 
foundations 
Repairing walls — 
Removing alkaline spots, waterproofing, 
pointing, resetting copings 
Miscellaneous exterior masonry repairs or 
replacements, walks, curbs, gutters, set- 
ting flag pole, incinerators 
4. Repairing roofs, gutters, downspouts — 
Resetting flashing, painting parapets 
Plumbing repairs — 
Drains, repairing or resetting fixtures, 
setting valves 
». Making electric repairs — 
Auxiliary wiring, trouble lamps, clocks, 
bells 
7. Heating and ventilating repairs — 
Furnace, replacing boiler flues, pumps, 
leveling lines, pumps, fans 
. Erecting, repairing playground equipment, 
setting fences, backstops 
9. Surfacing playground areas 
10. Administering the repair program - 
Central shops, roving crew vs. use of 
local building men 

The scope of the complete training pro- 
gram makes it difficult for the small town 
to organize and carry out a diversified of- 
fering. For this and other reasons it seems 
desirable to organize state or area (city 
or other) training programs. State depart- 
ments of education and/or state institu- 
tions are in a position to and should accept 
the responsibility of organizing and direct- 
ing the state-wide programs. Local short or 
part-time courses may be made integral 
parts of this state or area-wide program. 
When properly organized, reimbursement 
of certain costs of instruction for these 
courses may be made available from voca- 
tional funds. 

School administrators who are interested 
in better custodial service have a means of 
providing at least a part of the improve- 
ment desired. This improvement will not 
come until custodians are trained through 
some means to help make of each school 
plant a safe, comfortable, convenient, at- 
tractive school home for each of its occu- 
pants. 


4 


>) 


st 


7. 


+ 
THE SCHOOL LIBRARY 

The administrator realizes the success of 
the educational program and the purposes of 
education are basically tied up with the abil- 
ity to read, so everything possible should be 
done to develop the reading skill. Therefore, 
the school administrator recognizes, in the 
school library, a powerful force for the im- 
provement of reading ability among pupils; 
in assisting in the development of discrimina- 
tion, tastes, and appreciation in personal 
reading interest; in establishing the reading 
habit; in reading for study and fun. It is 
evident the school administrator views the 
elementary school library as a source of 
decided benefit to the entire educational 
program, for when there is a library, there 
is the open door to the enrichment and 
the implementation that make for read- 
ing growth and educational competency. — 
Herold C. Hunt, Chicago. 


































For Mutual Betterment — 





Shall the Prospective Superintendent 
Question the School Board? cD. Gray 


Should the superintendent applying for 
a position question the school board which 
is considering him for appointment as 
chief school executive? Has he a right and 
a duty to know something about the edu- 
cational situation into which he may be 
projected? Should his questions relate to 
more important matters than salary, length 
of contract, and other immediate but 
superficial interests? 

Contracts in every area of social ex- 
perience are good to the extent of mutual 
benefit derived by the parties concerned? 
Will a contract under consideration lead 
to opportunities for the betterment of local 
school services and also for the professional 
growth of the superintendent? 

In some circumstances pre-employment 
interviews reflect the attitude that the 
school boards are conferring favors by 
granting contracts. In the employment of 
a superintendent there can be no element 
of a favor unless there is favoritism or 
the person elected is distinctly a person 
of less competence than the position de- 
serves. 

Chief administrators should be compan- 
ions of equality with community leaders 
elected to serve on boards of education. 
Great inequalities in competence between 
administrators and boards tend to invite 
friction. 

\n administrator seeking an interview 
with a board should not consider himself 
an applicant for the position until after 
the first interview. The board may con- 
sider the man as an applicant during the 
first interview because they have the ad- 
vantage of previous investigation. The first 
interview is a joint inquiry into the quality 
of service that might result from working 
together on the educational problems ot 
the community 

\ good board of education will conduct 
a serious inquiry into each applicant’s 
qualities. A good superintendent should 
make equally serious inquiry into the edu- 
cational environment into which he may 
be projected. He not only has the right, 
but the responsibility of thorough investi- 
gation into the probable privilege for edu- 
cational leadership through service in a 
given community. 

Quality in leadership does not depend 
on any particular job. It depends upon 
qualitative and quantitative thinking to- 
gether of superintendent and board with 
the ability to inspire qualitative and quan- 
titative thinking in an atmosphere of 
friendly growth toward worthy goals. 

It is of little significance to boys and 
girls what name is written after the title 


“superintendent.” It is of extreme signifi- 
cance that the superintendent, staff, board, 
and community be able to agree upon a 
program of local effort to accomplish goals 
of personal well-being for all through 
education. 

What should a good superintendent ask 
concerning the school community when 
applying for a position? The following 
questions are incomplete and may not be 
the most significant which could be asked. 
They should, however, lead to the formula- 
tion of questions which any competent 
man should ask for his own welfare and 
for the welfare of the schools he hopes to 
lead: 


1. The Board of Education 


a) How is the board of education selected? 
By cliques, special interest groups, or sincere 
desire to serve youth? 

b) Does the board, or would the board 
be willing to devote part of each meeting or 
all of some meetings to matters strictly edu- 
cational as opposed to routines 

c) Would the board be willing to devote 
a portion of the budget (however modest) to 
continual studies and surveys of school effec- 
tiveness and publish regular and special re- 
ports and bulletins for the information and 
education of teachers and the local public on 
goals and the success (or lack of it) in grow- 
ing toward those goals? 

d) Is the administration encouraged to cul- 
tivate community participation in all major 
problems or to withhold some policies and 
ictices from full understanding by those 
the bill 
e) Would the board be willing to create 


or have they created 


community council 
on education? Such a council when organized 

to be devoted to the investigation of com 
nunity attitudes toward education ind to 


bring teachers and public into mutual under 


inding of common problems 
Does the board peneve th t Scnool re- 
sources should be used during evenings and 


vacation periods for the total welfare of youth 
than credits and courses) in so far as 
mic ability permits? 

How does the board work together? Is 
every member encouraged to present his con 
tribution or is there a majority bloc? Can 
each member have his proposals voted for 


(other 


CONnOI 


or against on their merits without feeling 
that conditions other than merit influences the 


hth) Does the board request regular attend- 
ince and reports when available from all the 
idministrative council or do they feel that 
the superintendent should know all and do 
|? Are teachers invited to board meetings? 


rhe purpose ol! these itter questions 1s to 
determine whether or not there is democratic 
opportunity for all the educational staff 
Does the business manager hold a cre- 
dential in school administration and have 
status equal to an assistant superintendent 


or does the board have dual administration? 
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2. The Community 


a) Do community leaders other than board 
members indicate a willingness to devote oc- 
casional meetings to educational affairs for 
the youth of the community? 

b) Would the citizens welcome an oppor- 
tunity to share in discussions of school prob- 
lems, youth problems outside of school, and 
help in proportion to their importance in 
making schools effective? 

c) Would parents be willing to visit schools 
if provision were made for them to meet 
individual teachers? 

d) Or has the community been ignored so 
long as to feel that the only privilege available 
is to vote for bonds or board members and 
even the latter function is useless unless a 
community school fight is in progress? 


3. The Administrative Staff 


a) Does the administrative council hold 
regular meetings to evaluate total school ef- 
fectiveness and plan educational procedures? 

b) Are classroom teachers occasionally or 
regularly invited to meet with the administra- 
tive council? 

c) Does the administrative council work 
democratically and 
fears and jealousies? 

d) Do the administrative council members 
have the ability and willingness to make re- 


co-opeE ratively without 


liable studies before presenting requests to 
the superintendent or board for changes? 

e) Does the administrative council inspire 
teachers through leadership or demand by 
iuthority? 

f) Would the administrative council be 
willing to undertake a long range program in 
co-operation with the community for mort 


eltective education or 18 devotion to the pres- 
routine more impelling than the needs of 
vouth? 
How does the council interpret the 
schools to the public? 
: , 
h) Why has the administrative ounc 
failed to produce a competent successor t 


the superintendent? Whvy are outsiders 
Lec to ipply ? 


4. The Teaching Staff 
a) Does the teaching staff look upon ad- 
ministration as an iInterlerence or as a source 
of valuable assistance? 
b) Is the teaching staff ambitious profes- 
sionally to create an atmosphere of inspiration 


for youth? 


c) Do teacher committees participate in 
curricular studies 

d) Do the teachers find encouragement 
expressing the needs of the school other thar 
hinances 

e) Do teachers prepare and conduct a part 


of the professional Stall meetings? 


f) Are superior teachers or teacher con 


nittees given recognition by having teacher 


prepared studies mimeographed for distribu- 


tion by the school? 


No applicant expects all answers to be 


Concluded page 
pag 
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Improvement at the Grass Roots — 





School Board Members Give Leadership in 


Reorganization in [llinois M. R. Sumption' 


For many years people interested in 
education in Illinois have recognized the 
need for a more efficient educational struc- 
ture. They have realized that both money 
and educational opportunity were being 
wasted by a district organization embrac- 
ing almost 12,000 school districts of vari- 
ous types. However, the firm conviction 
that the people at the “grass roots’”’ should 
do the job held up any concerted state- 
wide effort to reorganize. A few consolida- 
tions here and there had been effected but 
there was little direction and less planning 
in terms of a total reorganization program. 
lhe problem was to implement local initia- 
tive so that it could become functional in 
a broad co-ordinated attack upon unsound 
ind wasteful district organization. 

\fter considerable spadework by _ the 
Illinois Association of School Boards, the 
Illinois Education Association, and the 
State Department of Education, the 1945 
legislature enacted the County School 
Survey Law. This law made it possible for 
a school survey committee to be established 
in each of the 102 counties in the State. 
One hundred and one of the counties set 
up such committees 


4 


These county com- 
ttees were to consist of nine members, 
five from rural areas and four from urban 
territory. The membership of each com- 
mittee was selected by the school board 
embers of the county in a joint session 
Since it was only reasonable to assume 

it school board members 
terested and experienced in educational 
planning, survey committee selections were 
ide largely from their ranks 

\t the state level the law 
tate Advisory 


were botn 


created a 
Commission consisting of 
ne members appointed by the chief state 
school officer. As the name implies, this 
group possesses only advisory powe! 
he duties of the county survey con 
ittees are brietly as follows: 
|. To study the county for the purpose 
of recommending district reorganization 
hat will (@) improve educational oppor- 
tunity, (6b) make school 
ire economical and 
ore equitably 
revenues, 

On the basis of this study to propos 
tentative plan of reorganization for the 
unty, inform the people about it, and 
e informed by the people. 

3. To define the boundaries and nature 
the proposed reorganization and make 
tinal report of the same 

Each county survey 


administration 
efficient and 


distribute educational 


committee is re- 


quired to submit its tentative report to 
the State Commission. Furthermore, open 
hearings are usually held to test public 
sentiment on the merits of the proposal. 
\fter appraising the report, the Commis- 
sion returns it to the county committee 
with comments and suggestions for changes 
if such are considered advisable. On the 
basis of this appraisal and the reflections 
of public opinion evident at the hearings 
a final reorganization proposal is drafted. 
rhis final report may or may not embody 
the changes, if any, suggested by the State 
Advisory Commission. 


Failure of 1945 Law 

rhis piece of legislation was aimed at 
placing reorganization on a state-wide basis 
with co-ordination largely on a county 
level and yet maintaining the principle 
of local initiative. In operation the law 
did not achieve a great deal of success in 
sound reorganization for two major rea- 
sons. First, most survey committees felt 
bound to propose only those reorganization 
plans which they believed would be im- 
mediately acceptable to the people since 
a defeat of their proposals would leave the 


school districis of the counties unchanged 


In the second place, the legal machinery 
for dissolving the districts underlying pro- 
posed reorganized areas was so cumber- 
some and tedious that creation of sizable 
new districts was difficult. 

As a result reorganization progressed 
slowly and in piecemeal fashion. For two 
years the program was almost at a stand- 
still. A number of small consolidations 
were effected but they did not represent 
any broad approach to sound reorganiza- 
tion. 

Then in midsummer of 1947 the state 
legislature enacted what is known as the 
Community Unit Law which was designed 
to cut through the red tape involved in 
the dissolution of districts and thus im- 
plement the County Survey Law of 1945. 
The new law provided that upon petition 
of 100 voters residing within a proposed 
new district an election shall be held for 
the establishment of the district. The 
boundaries of the proposed district de- 
scribed in the petition are not limited by 
existing district or even county lines. In 
other words a new district may include 
both total and partial former districts and 
territory in more than one county. The 
only limitation placed on the establishment 





The Community Unit School District No. 1 Board of Education, 
Grayville, Illinois. 

Mark W. Coad 
secretary 


Left to right 
Frank Rawlinson 


Chauncey Jones 
Fletcher Taylor 


president; Grant Broster; Lloyd Maxwell 


The consolidated district contains eleven grade 


and high school districts in northeastern White County and southern Edwards County. The 
fact that the district embraces a natural and economic community and extends over county 


lines represents a new advance in Illinois 


school district organization. The schools are in 


the extreme southeastern part of the state 
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The Board of Education, Community Unit School District No. 2, 


Crossville, Illinois, at its organization meeting. 

The board consists of farmers and local business men and represents an excellent cross 
section of the solid citizenship of the community. Left to right: Doyle Evans; Ellison Hanks; 
Harold Hansman; Henry Garner; J. R. Collins, president; Royal S. Rawlinson, 
secretary; Pierre Brown. 


of the community district is that it must 
have a population of at least 2000 and an 
assessed valuation of not less than 
$6,000,000. 

From the very beginning of their study 
of the problem many farsighted survey 
committee members recognized the de- 
sirability of large unit districts with broad 
tax bases. They realized that the most 
economical and efficient administration re- 
quired districts of adequate size and 
wealth. On the other hand many felt that 
to recommend such districts in their final 
report would accomplish little since the 
people were not yet sufficiently aware of 
the advantages of the larger units and 
would reject the proposals at the polls. 
In fact many people clung to the dual 
type of organization in which the ele- 
mentary and secondary schools were ad- 
ministered by separate boards of education. 


Opportunity of 1947 Law Realized 

As the implications of the new Jaw 
became more and more apparent, however, 
many survey committee members saw an 
opportunity to give signal leadership to 
the whole reorganization program. Experi- 
enced as they were as board members they 
perceived a new meaning in their statutory 
duty to “study school districts . . . for the 
purpose of recommending desirable reor- 
ganization which in the judgment of the 
committee will afford better educational 
opportunity.” They saw the opportunity 
and the responsibility to set up long term 
goals in the form of the most ideal organ- 
ization for their counties. With this con- 
cept of their work survey committees took 
on added stature. They reasoned that if 
the best possible organization for the 
county were ever to be attained someone 
must set the goal. Who would be better 
able to do so than they who had studied 
the situation over a period of two years 


or more? Slowly but surely the function 
of the survey committee changed. The 
question became “What is the best pos- 
sible organization?” instead of ‘“‘What re- 
organization will the voters accept at the 
present time?”’ 

Survey committee members possessed a 
new freedom to help shape the destiny of 
education. No longer did they need fear 
that immediate rejection of their recom- 
mendations would stymie progress in re- 
organization. The supplementary law had 
placed the power to propose and create 
community unit districts directly in the 
hands of the people. The committee mem- 
bers saw the dangers as well as the ad- 
vantages of the law. Many hastily formed 
unsound districts would be proposed and 
some undoubtedly created. Little hope 
could be held out for the achievement of 
any co-ordinated reorganization program 
from the operation of this law alone. 

However, the new law did supplement 
the operation of the County Survey Law 
to such an extent that it was now possible 
for reorganization to move forward with 
rapid strides. Those survey committee 
members who grasped the broader chang- 
ing aspect of their duties stepped forward 
in the role of educational lay leaders. For 
the most part their reports to the people 
embodied the leadership concept of their 
duty. In many cases proposed plans for 
reorganization placed the entire county in 
one unified district. In others, two or three 
or four districts made up a county. Some 
proposed districts included more than 
25,000 people and many had areas of over 
200 square miles. These plans for large 
units organized around real community 
centers provided for a more equitable dis- 
tribution of taxable wealth and insured 
that there would be a large enough num- 
ber of pupils for economical school ad- 
ministration. Already many of the districts 
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proposed by the survey committees have 
been established by the people and are in 
operation. 


State Moving Forward 


In some cases the recommendations of 
the survey committee were rejected by the 
people at the first election and subse- 
quently adopted after more mature con- 
sideration. People found that they ran 
into unseen difficulties in trying to create 
small, unsound districts at the expense of 
their neighbors. After a time they turned 
to the survey committee’s plan as a 
solution to their problem. It appeared as 
a guidepost in a maze of difficulties. It 
was a plan which gave consideration to 
the educational welfare of all the county. 

Still in other cases there seems little 
indication that the plan of the survey 
committee will be adopted in the foresee- 
able future. Perhaps it is not the best 
plan, or perhaps it seems impractical, but 
it does stand out as a goal, a measuring 
stick with which the people may estimate 
their progress in reorganization in the 
county. The long hours of hard work 
given freely by the survey committees 
must not be considered in vain even in 
these instances. If they have shown vision 
and understanding, time will vindicate 
their efforts and the people will be better 
served. 

At the present time Illinois is moving 
toward a sound district structure and no 
little credit must be given to those survey 
committee members who had the vision 
to lay out the best possible plan as they 
saw it and thus provide the people of their 
county with a long range goal toward 
which they may strive. These men and 
women had the courage to think far ahead 
and lay the groundwork for an organiza- 
tional structure which in the course of 
time will give Illinois a much better, more 
effective, and more economical educational 
program. 

+ 
STATE SPENDING FOR SCHOOLS 


Of each dollar spent by state governments dur- 
ing the 1947 fiscal year, 21 cents went for school 
purposes, the U. S. Census Bureau reported on 
June 15. 

The total was $1,700,000,000, an increase of 
$400,000,000 over the previous year. It compared 
with $1,500,000,000 for highway purposes, which 
took 19 cents of each dollar spent by the states 

The Bureau said state government spending on 
schools amounted to an average outlay of $12.51 
for each man, woman, and child in the country 
during the fiscal year 1947 

Aid to local schools accounted for most of the 
state spending on education, taking $1,100,000,000 
of the total, or 22 per cent more than in the 
previous year. 

In most states, schools are operated by local 
governments or school districts and are financed 
to a considerable extent from local taxes, which 
the state-aid contributions supplement 

State government “capital outlay” on schools, 
which covers construction of buildings, reached 
$102,000,000 after being sharply restricted during 
the war, largely because of shortages. Capital 
outlay on highways, in comparison, totaled 
$666,000,000. The Bureau reported that capital 
outlay on schools for the five preceding years 
combined had been only $107,000,000 
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A Statewide View — 





Merit Rating 


Dwight E. 


So much has been written in criticism 
of merit type teacher salary schedules that 
it seems in order to call attention to the 
other side of the question. 

First of all, the fundamental principle 
on which all merit type schedules are based 
is that the worker should be paid a salary 
consistent with the quality of service ren- 
dered. The soundness of this principle can 
hardly be questioned. 

The second question follows logically as 
to whether application of the principle is 
practicable. This admittedly depends on 
our ability to evaluate the quality of teach- 
ing service. The claim that this service 
cannot be satisfactorily measured is one 
of the most common reasons advanced for 
avoiding the merit system. We may well 
ask, however, whether it is not high time 
we faced this problem, if it be true that we 
cannot vet determine whether a teacher's 
service is good, bad, or indifferent. 


Objections to Evaluation 

li we further analyze the widespread 
antagonism toward promotional schedules 
based on merit, we find: (1) that teachers 
object because they fear such a system 
involves the imposition of external and un- 
reliable rating; they fear that the quality 
of their service will be determined on 
some such narrow concept of evaluation as 
the application of a single rating scale; 
and (2), we find many administrators re- 
luctant to accept the principle of merit 
schedules, not so much because of any 
defensible evidence that the principle is 
wrong, as because of the _ rationalized 
teacher reaction mentioned above. This 
situation produces a vicious circle in which 
responsibility for applying the well-de- 
veloped science of evaluation to one of our 
most vital problems is neglected. That 
accurate appraisal and diagnosis of the 
quality of teaching service is a vital prob- 
lem, however, is obvious in view of the 
generally accepted conclusion that teaching 
is the most important single factor in the 
education of youth. 

rhis situation tends to correct itself 
when the broader concept of evaluation is 
recognized by both teachers and admin- 
istrators, namely, that evaluation is much 
more than rating or testing, that the basic 
principles of evaluation include: compre- 
hensiveness, continuity, the use of objec- 
tive evidence and, above all, the under- 
lying purpose of helping the teacher to 
improve his own service. In brief, good 
evaluation is the heart of good supervision. 


Research Associate, 
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is Defensible 


Beecher 


An Ancient Practice 

In the third place, the judging of teach- 
ers, which is claimed to be so evil when 
done in connection with salary schedule 
requirements, has been carried on for some 
2000 years or more. Teachers are, and 
always have been, appraised, for re-em- 
ployment, for tenure, and often for extra 
increments. Actually, appraisal under the 
controlled conditions of a_ well-designed 
promotional salary law, promotes fairer 
and more objective judgments than all 
too frequently exist under less well-con- 
trolled conditions. If we have not yet 
learned to properly appraise this service, 
we can only acknowledge a gross neglect 
of supervisory and administrative duty and 
conclude that a vast number of unjust and 
inaccurate judgments have been made over 
the vears in every school district. 


Seven Important Values 
There are certain definite values in a 
promotional salary schedule based on the 
quality of teaching: 
1. Such a schedule can provide much 
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higher salaries for the ablest teachers than 
could be provided for all teachers. 

2. It provides a defensible basis for re- 
warding execeptional teachers whom 
boards of education have previously dared 
not recognize. 

3. It stimulates the assembling of objec- 
tive evidence that a professional level of 
service is being rendered. Without this 
evidence it is unrealistic to expect the 
taxpaying public and its elected legislative 
bodies to pay professional wages. Objec- 
tive appraisal of teaching, such as is 
mandated in the New York State Law 
can provide this evidence. 

4. Lay acceptance of the need for sup- 
porting more adequate salaries will be 
promoted by an honest approach within 
the profession to the problem of de- 
termining what quality of service is being 
rendered. 

5. The net result of such a program 
should be the attraction of higher caliber 
personnel into the profession due to po- 
tentially higher rewards, and 

6. The improved teacher status attend- 
ant on such rewards. 

7. The over-all result should be a stimu- 
lation of improved service to the boys and 
girls. 

If the principles here discussed are 
sound, we are not justified in casting aside 
the whole idea of merit salary schedules 
just because certain administrative prob- 
lems attend the application of these 
principles. 


Public Relations Booby Traps 


Maurice G. Postley' 


Harassed by sporadic attacks that win 
headlines because of their recklessness, 
the leaders of one of the country’s large 
school systems recently turned upon their 
critics with a resounding thwack. 

One newspaper editor hailed the worm- 
turning with gusto. Henceforth, he glee- 
fully observed, the critics will have to “put 
up or shut up.” No more will the carping 
annoyers make irresponsible charges, for 
from now on, they will be yanked swiftly 
into the limelight and made to prove 
their allegations, or else. The new policy 
is in process of application. We may await 
its outcome with interest. 

Meanwhile, another school system has 
launched a “public relations campaign.” 
This seems to have taken the form of 
making the principals and other super- 
visors “public relations conscious.” They 
talk about it and think about it at every 
meeting. As one of the supervisors ex- 
plained it, they are somewhat mystified 


Public Relations Counsel, New York 7, N. \ 


by one question: “If the public knows we 
have a public relations campaign, won't 
the campaign lose its effect ?”’ 

Despite this obstacle, the staff is stress- 
ing school participation by the public. But 
the “participation” is being coupled with 
‘public relations campaign.” 

These are two, but only two, of the 
recent public relations moves by school 
officials. More are in the making. “Public 
relations” is getting so popular that every- 
one is anxious to do something about it. 

Why do so many of our school people, 
with the best of intentions, find themselves 
entangled in these public relations booby 
traps? 

There are perhaps many answers, but 
one of them is that they do not examine 
the problem closely and fully enough. 


Dangers in “Getting Rough” 

Let us view the potentialities of a “get 
rough with the critics” policy. We may 
begin with the assumption that it is good 
public relations to be candid, fearless, 
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honest, sincere. We may proceed another 
step. We may take it for granted that an 
unjust, unwarranted attack should be 
forthrightly answered with the facts. But 
that is not the same as the “put up or 
shut up” philosophy. 

Let us conjecture on what may happen 
under a “get rough” policy. It may pursue 
a course something like this: 

A neighborhood rowdy spews forth a 
torrent of abuse. He is promptly squelched. 
Then perhaps another tries it. He gets 
what is coming to him. 

No school system is immune to criticism. 
Not all school critics are rogues. Most of 
them are public spirited, earnest folks, 
sensitive to the importance of education 
in the American heritage. 

One of them may plunge into the cold 
water without adequate facts. That hap- 
pens in the best-ordered families, even to 
you and me. Indeed, sometimes a critic 
is correct, even though he does not have 
the facts because the facts are not avail- 
able to him and are accessible only to 
those who run the schools. Are such per- 
sons to be treated to a public spanking 
and public humiliation? And if they are, 
what will be the effect upon other sincere 
persons? Who will win the public sym- 
pathy? 

The answer does not lie in the direction 
of striking first, before the other fellow 
gets a chance to take a deep breath. It 
is to be found deep within the true mean- 
ing of sound public relations policy. And 
there you reach the other booby trap, the 
so-called “public relations campaign. 


So-Called Public-Relations Campaigns 


There really is no such thing as a 
“public relations campaign.” The very 
idea carries the implication of pressing 


to convince people of one thing or another. 
People have a right to feel suspicious if 
they are being subjected to a “campaign. 
They quite naturally ask themselves, 
“What are these fellows trying to sell me?” 

Good public relations spring from study- 
ing the public’s needs and from policies 
that are consonant with the public in- 
terest. The process of learning what the 
public thinks and telling the public about 
your policies and objectives is confused 
with a “public relations campaign.” 

Certainly, you have to do something 
about informing the public of school poli- 
cies. But that is not a “campaign.” It is 
merely the intelligent administration of a 
policy. 

If wider participation by the public in 
school affairs is sought, the policy has to 
be administered. This may take the form 
of special school events, parades, meetings, 
showings of motion pictures, exhibits or 
any of the wide range of activities that 
are known to attract public participation. 
Such events are two-way streets. They 
enable the public to make itself known to 
school officials and they permit the latter 


to explain themselves to the public. That 
is public relations in operation. 

Now, then, what happens when the 
policy of telling the public about the 
schools through participation is actually 
carried on, day in and day out? The 
answer is that the public gets to under- 
stand the schools and school administra- 
tors. The more understanding that exists 

on both sides—the more mutual con- 
fidence grows. 


Good Relations vs. Critics 

Critics cannot make a serious dent in 
a school system that holds an understand- 
ing relationship with the public — unless 
they really have something worth while 
to say. The irresponsible publicity hound 
is confronted with the attitude of those 
who know better. Aren’t we likely to be- 
lieve the best about things we understand ? 

We do not have to “get rough” with 
critics if we have good public relations 
earned through mutual understanding. and 
respect. 

When the occasional screecher sounds 
off, he creates little excitement and no 
sympathy in an atmosphere of understand- 
ing. He can make capital of his war whoops 
only if he operates in a tense and un- 
friendly atmosphere. 

Trust and respect are assets that help 
even more. They engender belief in your 
response. Thoroughly sound, sincerely ad- 
ministered public relations policy lays the 
foundation for belief. When a school sys- 
tem is attacked and responds, its answer 
gets the credence it deserves when the 
school people have earned it. 

The public is entitled to 
goes on in its schools. 


know what 
Good public rela- 
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tions are won by school officials who do 
the best job of keeping the public informed. 
Where that is done, the critic may be 
presented with the facts with full assurance 
that the public will believe because it 
understands and it understands because 
the school officials have “opened the book.” 

We cannot afford the luxury of allowing 
ourselves to be goaded into free-for-all 
battles just because critics seem unjust. As 
a matter of fact, it is too often true that 
the criticism fastens itself on the public 
mind and the answer is not remembered, 
if it is even heard. 

Some school boards and superintendents 
feel that it is neither practicable nor pos- 
sible to respond to every criticism. This 
may well be the fact, though it is unwise 
to remain consistently silent on that ac- 
count. It is one thing to threaten critics 
and quite another to respond consistently, 
quickly, and even eloquently. Whether it 
is the intention of the school board, or 
superintendent, really to undertake a “get 
rough” policy is quite beside the point. It 
is not the intention that influences public 
thought, but the interpretation of it. 
School officials must clarify that point, as 
a matter of sound public relations. 

If we are ever assailed with the tempta- 
tion to chastise critics, or war upon the 
public with “campaigns,” we should pause 
and ask ourselves, “What are we afraid 
of?” 

Instead of launching ‘‘campaigns,” we 
should live policies. Instead of battering 
critics, we should make more friends. 

We can avoid the public relations booby 
traps if we keep on the clear, open road 
of candor, understanding, and mutual 
respect. 
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The Edina School, Hennepin County, Minnesota. 


This building of concrete and brick construction has bilateral lighting provided by means 


of directional glass block. The school embraces two classrooms, 


office and library, and <ost 


$60,000. It enrolls 40 children in the first six grades. 
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Through a Balanced Teaching Load — 





Our Children Won! 


Ralph C. Dailard’ and Robert E. 


Are we being fair to our children? Are 
we selling education short? Every decision 
of educational policy indicates our answer 
to these questions. 

An excessively high pupil-teacher ratio 
and an overburdening teacher load may 
help to balance expenditures against in- 
come, but it may also serve to throw soci- 
ety out of balance. Education — good, fair, 
or poor —is the very foundation of the 
school budget and the often neglected base 


of the inseparable budget triangle of income, 


expenditure, and education. The determina- 
tion of a fair teaching load has very im- 
portant budget implications, but even more 
serious are the educational implications. 
Overworked doctors must neglect some of 
their patients; if teachers are overbur- 
dened, our children are the immediate 
losers and society suffers accordingly. 

Recognizing the importance of this prob- 
lem, the San Diego city schools recently 
completed an intensive study of teaching 
load. How many hours do our teachers 
actually spend in classroom _ teaching, 
supervision, demonstration, preparation, 
marking tests and papers, guidance, intra- 
school committees, system-wide commit- 
tees, extracurricular activities, and_ in- 
service training? How much inequality in 
demand exists between individual teachers 
and between groups of teachers in different 
areas and divisions? It was agreed that 
only a factual study could serve as a basis 
for intelligent action. 

As a result of joint planning by the San 
Diego Teachers Association, the Principals 
and Supervisors Council, and the Superin- 
tendent’s Office, a Teacher Load Commit- 
tee was formed to make the study. Work 
on a questionnaire which could be used in 
making the survey was started in Novem- 
ber, 1945, and completed in 


1o4 


February, 


The Information Collected 

\t the time the form was distributed, it 
was emphasized to the staff that the survey 
Was quantitative and not qualitative. The 
questionnaires were completed and signed 
by the teacher, carefully checked and 
signed by the principal, and then returned 
to the Research Department where they 
were further checked for omissions and 
questionable data. After this careful review, 
the information on each form was entered 
on IBM cards for tabulation according to 
grade or subject area. These data were then 
arranged by quintiles so that time distribu 
tion could be carefully studied. 

What did we find out 


about each 


teacher? Here is a summary of the type of 
information obtained from the forms: 


1. Name of school 
2. a) Elementary 
b) Secondary 
fields 
3. Type of class (special, regular, adjustment, 

etc.) 

4. Sex of teacher 

5. Employment status of teacher (probation- 
ary, permanent, or leave substitute) 

6. Years of teaching experience 

7. Years of teaching experience in San Diego 

8. Number of pupils in each class, including 
home room and counseling 

9. Number of periods taught per day 

10. Hours in class per week 

11. Hours in supervision of pupils per week 

12. Average hours due to demonstration teach 
ing per week 

13. Hours in preparation for classes per week 

14. Hours in preparation of resource material 
per week 

15. Hours on papers and tests per week 

16. Hours in other classroom duties per week 

17. Subtotals of time spent in activities related 
directly to the curricular assignment 

18. Hours on guidance duties per week 

19. Hours in intraschool meetings (committees, 
groups, and chairmanships) 

20. Hours in preparation for intraschool meet 
ings (committees, groups, and chairman 
ships) 

21. Hours in system-wide meetings per week 
(committees, groups, and chairmanships 

22. Hours in preparation for system-wide meet 
ings per week (committees, groups, and 
chairmanships) 

23. Average hours in in-service training meet- 
ings per week 

24. Average hours in preparation for 
ice training meetings per week 

25. Hours in “extracurricular” 
week 

26. Hours in youth organization, protessional 
organizations, and PTA per week 
Hours in other activities per week 


grade level or levels 
subject matter, field, o1 


In-sers 


activities pel 


Counselors, librarians, nurses, and vice- 
principals were removed from the teacher 
assignment ratio for the secondary schools. 
After careful study of the summarized 
tabulations of all teachers, as revealed in 
Tables I and II, the Teacher Load Com- 
mittee came to the following conclusions: 

1. There was a considerable range in 
the amount of work or time reported by 
different individuals. However, the range 
of time reported by individuals within a 
subject matter field or grade 
greater than the range of time 
departments 

2. Both within departments and between 
departments the curricular assignment was 
substantially equal. 

3. The areas of extracurricular and 
cocurricular activities were those in which 
greatest inequalities occurred. 


level was 
bet ween 


+. Teachers spending more time in extra- 
curricular and cocurricular activities also 
spent more time on the other aspects of 
their work, including preparation, resource 
material, and papers and tests 
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Jenkins: 





TABLE |. Weekly Time Distribution by Grade 
and Subject 
San Diego City Schools 1946-47 
Elementary Schools 
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Kindergarten 32 29 4e 37 
Grades 1 } 25 69 42 
Grades 4—6 } 3? 7 44 
Special classes l 28 52 38 
Ungraded 16 31 58 44 
Junior High School 
Art 28 36 5 4? 
Business Education 7 42 51 45 
English 35 36 69 44 
Foreign languages 3 43 46 44 
Household arts 27 33 56 42 
Industrial arts 7 34 60 40 
Mathematics 36 30 61 42 
Musi 40 31 6 r 
Physical education 51 34 57 40 
Science 36 3 65 4 
Social studies 36 34 59 44 
Senior High School 
Art 30 36 56 45 
Business education 33 38 62 46 
English 3 ) 6 
Foreign language 29 33 74 n 
Household arts 27 5 49 41 
Industrial arts 25 30 48 38 
Mathematics 33 5 64 46 
Music 37 62 49 
Physical education 5 31 60 46 
science l 5 6 47 
Social studies 34 6 63 46 
Counseling 3 68 4 
Special classes 31 69 42 
Ungraded 45 56 50 





5. Class size was unrelated to the 
amount of work as measured by time re- 
ported by teachers. 

6. Variation in the amount of work 
reported by teachers was found to be un- 
related to classification (probationary or 
permanent) or experience. 

7. The average work week for all teach- 
ers was found to be 43 hours, including 
time attributable to individual differences. 


Second Year of Study 


If the study had been dropped at this 
point it would have served only to increase 
the work load of the committee members. 
Superintendent of Schools, Will C. Craw- 
ford, proceeded to make sure that the re- 
port did not meet this dubious fate, and 
organized an Administrative Planning Com- 
mittee, consisting of the original Teacher 
Load Committee and members of the ad- 
ministrative staff. This group studied the 
findings during school year 1946-47 so 
that recommendations could be considered 
for 1947-48. The following principles were 
agreed upon by the Planning Committee: 

1. Classes should be considered of equal 
value regardless of subject matter or grade 
level. 


2. Assignments made in addition to the 
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regular curricular class assignments should 
be evaluated on a time basis for the pur- 
pose of equating load. 

3. Although variations in teaching load 
may be due to the teacher’s individuality, 
the inherent characteristics of the position, 
and the actual assignment of added duty, 
administrative control can be effective in 
equalization of load only within the scope 
of the latter two items. 

Subcommittees studied the load problem 
in various grades and subject areas. Finally 
the following recommendations were pre- 
sented to the superintendent of schools: 

1. It is recommended that the normal 
range of teacher time expenditure should 
average from 40 to 45 hours per week, 
and that the schedules of teachers exceed- 
ing 45 hours per week due to heavy extra- 
curricular duties or other administrative 
assignments be adjusted to distribute the 
load. 

2. It is recommended that careful plan- 
ning and faculty study be undertaken in 
each school to facilitate the equalization 
of the teacher time load and that assign- 
ments be reviewed at least quarterly. Ful- 
fillment of this recommendation will re- 
quire the creation within each school of a 
policy committee of the faculty charged 
with the function of evaluating assignments 
at the beginning of the year and for re- 
view of the loads at quarterly periods. In 
the opinion of the Planning Committee this 
policy group should be created demo- 
cratically in the school by faculty election. 

a) As devices to aid in the equalization 
it is recommended that charts and records 
be developed in each school to show the 
total curricular activities, and other duties 
necessary for its operation. A schedule of 
the free periods of each teacher should 
be maintained so that emergency “fill in” 
teaching may be divided equally among 
the teachers. 

b) Relative to the above item, it is 
recommended that system-wide averages 
and charts be developed and made avail- 
able by the Research Office. 

c) Adjustments in assignments ordi- 
narily should be in the areas of extra- 
curricular or cocurricular activities. How- 
ever, in cases involving specialized skills it 
is recommended that adjustment in the 
curricular assignment be made. 

d) Membership in Major Central Office 
Committees should receive consideration in 
evaluating the teacher’s work load. There- 
fore, it is recommended that such com- 
mittee assignment be reported to the prin- 
cipal. 

3. Although it is the expressed feeling 
of the Study Committee that there should 
be some reduction in class size at both 
the elementary and secondary levels, it 
is recognized that the teacher time study 
produced no evidence upon which to base 
a recommendation. However, it is recom- 
mended that serious study be given to the 
downward adjustment of class size in the 
elementary schools, by direct reduction of 
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the assignment formula, and that con- 
sideration be given to the possibility of 
removing a part or all of the nonteaching 
time from the formula for assigning teach- 
ers in the secondary schools. It was ac- 
knowledged that the increased cost of 
lowering pupil teacher ratio would have 
to be reconciled with other fiscal problems 
involving retirement costs and_ teachers’ 
salaries. 





TABLE II. Weekly Time Distribution by Divisions 


San Diego City Schools 


Teacher Load Study 1946-47 





= 7 = 
x : > 
a ~ ne 
Teaching 3.26 2 8 3.80 
Supervision 2.21 3.10 14 
Demonstration } 43 
Preparation 5.4 2.46 2.93 
Resource material 5 1.43 2.03 
Papers and tests 2.67 2.32 3.77 
Miscellaneous classroom 
activities 84 4.80 5.16 
Guidance 2.77 2.03 2.29 
Intraschool committees 
Meetings 90 53 57 
Preparation 15 12 
System-wide committees 
Meetings 08 21 23 
Preparation 05 12 12 
In-service training 
Meetings 2¢ 28 2¢ 
Preparation 14 27 45 
Extracurricular 14 1.16 2.68 
Organizations 42 72 68 
Other 45 31 45 
42.12 42.97 48.31 
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Further Suggestions for Equalization 


In connection with the problem of more 
efficient use of teacher time, it was re- 
quested that study be given to releasing 
teachers from certain clerical responsibi- 
lities so that the time could be spent in 
instructional activities, provided of course, 
that the time was found to be significant. 

4. Other comments and suggestions were 
indicated as factors for study or referral 
to the suitable committee or groups con- 
cerned: 

a) That additional commercial ma- 
terials, such as workbooks, be provided to 
allow teachers more time for work in areas 
of planning, guidance, and other teaching 
activities. 

b) That study be given to the develop- 
ment of more curricular materials for all 
classes. 

c) In order to facilitate the procure- 
ment of instructional and resource ma- 
terials it is suggested that the hours of the 
Central Library and the Visual Instruction 
Center be extended from 7:30 a.m. to 
6:00 p.m. for the convenience of both 
secondary and elementary teachers. 

d) Study is recommended for a plan 
to make sample copies of certain basic 
and supplementary textbooks more readily 
accessible to teachers. 

e) It is suggested that study be under- 
taken at the secondary level to analyze 
problems in reading instruction as they 
may affect teacher load. 

f) It is felt that the following points 
should be referred to the elementary and 
secondary school principals respectively: 


1) It is recommended that kindergarten 
teachers be responsible for the con- 
tinuous supervision of their own 
groups, due to the immaturity of the 
children and their need for personal 
and constant attention. 

2) It is suggested a teacher be respon- 
sible to not more than two depart- 
ments or subject-area fields at any 
one time because of the load of 
preparation and required attendance 
at all departmental meetings. 


The study was accepted by the super- 
intendent and the board of education and 
immediate steps were taken to implement 
the recommendations: 

1. By action of the board of education 
an average work week for teachers in the 
San Diego city schools should normally 
range from 40 to 45 hours per week. 

2. An additional $250,000 was appro- 
priated to add 30 additional classrooms 
to the emergency building program, and 
approximately $300,000 was appropriated 
to employ additional staff members so 
that excessive load could be lightened. 

3. Every school was requested to estab- 
lish a permanent Teacher Load Committee 
to carry on a continuing study of teacher 
load in the school so that recommendations 


(Concluded on page 68) 
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Not a Permanent Solution — 





Some Experiences Gained Under School 
Consolidation in Utah =. < Lambert, Ph.D. 


The lessons that Utah has learned dur- 
ing its thirty years of school consolidation 
should be of service to many states that 


are wrestling with educational reorganiza- 


tion. Some of that experience can now be 
written, and is reported here. 

For more than thirty years Utah has 
had enlarged school administrative units, 
commonly called consolidated school dis- 
tricts. Some of them have the same physi- 
cal boundaries as the civil counties, but 
some of them are only portions of counties. 
Some counties have two consolidated school 
districts within them and, in a few cases, 
a city school district as well. All cities of 
the first and second class, by constitutional 
provision, are excluded from consolidation 
with other school districts. Forty consoli- 
dated school districts, including five city 
districts, exist in Utah in 29 counties. 

The number of school-attendance areas 
or school centers within a consolidated 
school district will vary in Utah from 
six or eight in the smaller districts to more 
than thirty in the larger districts. 

lhe reorganization of school systems and 
the relocation of school centers within Utah 
consolidated school districts by no means 
has been as rapid nor as extensive, nor as 
desirable in many cases, as popular dis- 
cussions about Utah’s “superior”? system 
of school organization and Utah’s allegedly 
“top” position in educational attainment 
would lead people to believe. Accurate and 
complete information about a great many 
local schools within the Utah districts, 
secured over a decade and more by nu- 
merous analytical studies in representative 
districts shows that in many of the small 
schools which exist in Utah today the 
educational programs, the daily schedules, 
the class exercises, the teaching practices, 
the pattern of social activities, the size of 
the enrollments, and the general educa- 
tional advantages are scarcely one whit 
better than they were in the same regions 
and in similar schools thirty years ago. 

For a state that has placed so much 
emphasis upon the equalization of educa- 
tional opportunities, and for a state that 
since 1932 and increasingly each biennium 
thereafter has put so much “state money” 
into equalization programs, the actual con- 
ditions in numerous Utah schools, where 

mditions could be changed, are inde- 
tensible. 


No Ground for Complacency 
Many of the scales that place Utah 
near or at the top of the list in educational 
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The declining school population in the North Sanpete School 
District brings on an acute need for school reorganization, 
new buildings, and additional revenues. 


attainment do not measure close-up con- 
ditions where educational advantages either 
do or do not exist in fact. Furthermore, 
self-congratulatory repetition of these com- 
plimentary but generalized rankings may, 
at certain points within Utah itself, gen- 
erate and sustain a dangerous complacency 
about the status of education in that state, 
and they may also give effective but 
fallacious ammunition to groups and per- 
sons in that state, and elsewhere, who 
think that Utah has already reached all 
its reasonable goals in public education 
and is even now spending too much for 
that activity. Some of the actual conditions 
in Utah, however, leave no ground for 
complacency. 

Some lessons that can now be drawn 
from Utah’s thirty years’ experience with 
“school consolidation” are summarized 
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1. Establishment of relatively large local 
school administrative units, particularly 
when those units are given the same physi- 
cal boundaries as the civil counties, and 
when they are used as local taxing units 
(able to use the property-tax only), does 
not mecessarily establish equalization of 
educational opportunities either between 
school districts or within school districts; 
neither does it necessarily establish equal- 
ization of the financial burden of school 
support. It is the beginning of these things, 
but only the beginning. 

2. It is almost as important, and as 
necessary at times, that the state, assuming 
presence of the necessary insight, leader- 
ship, and skill, follow state equalization 
money within and throughout the local 
school administrative units as it is for the 
state to get blocks of equalization money 
into the hands of the boards and super- 
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In the North Sanpete District elementary schools are ** ° 
maintained at Fountain Green, Moroni, Wales, Spring City, 
Mt. Pleasant, and Fairview. Junior high schools are main- 
tained in Fountain Green, Spring City, and Fairview. High 
schools of grades 7—12 are maintained in Moroni and Mt. 
Pleasant. One junior high school and one senior high school 
would serve the District adequately. 
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intendents of the local enlarged districts. 

3. Following the establishment of en- 
larged local school administrative units, 
the most critical factor in achieving equal- 
ization of educational advantages is the 
presence and action of a very high quality 
of local educational administration. 

The things implied here under the term 
“high quality” are altogether too numerous 
to be listed in this place, but it can be 
said that the whole education and ‘“‘train- 
ing” program of administrators heading 
into these spots must undergo radical re- 
vision over customary programs for ad- 
ministrators if the qualities and skills re- 
quired are to be produced. 

4. Deliberately conceived and continu- 
ous organization and reorganization of 
schools, curriculums,  school-attendance 
areas, school buildings, and systems of 
pupil transportation within whatever en- 
larged local school administrative units are 
established must, like Tennyson’s brook, 
“go on forever.” And this wholly basic 
phase of school equalization can and will 
be done best at the hands of highly com- 
petent, patient, and courageous local edu- 
cational leaders. And if it is not done 
locally by such leadership, and if it is 
not done in such a manner that in the 
minds of the total consuming public a 
clearly improved educational product is 
obtained with a clear reduction in unit 
costs, then, at some time or another, we 


may be reasonably certain that the task 
will be taken over for good or for ill, by 
centralized agencies, either state or federal. 

5. State aid for the construction of 
school buildings is emerging in Utah as 
an apparently necessary part of the equal- 
ized or foundational school program, al- 
though this feature is a long way yet from 
being incorporated into the law. Part of 
this need stems, of course, from the nu- 
merous cumulative effects of two world 
wars within a generation. The financial 
ability of the enlarged school districts in 
Utah still differs as much as one to ten, 
and the districts that are least able finan- 
cially have, understandably, the greatest 
and the most acute need for new and for 
modern school buildings, but in the small, 
weak districts it is virtually impossible to 
raise the revenue required for new 
buildings. 

Increasing the size of the local school 
administrative units in Utah has _ not 
changed the locations of a few unique 
concentrations of natural resources of high 
value; neither has the enlargement of 
school districts achieved an equalized dis- 
tribution of wealth in property and income 
as between the districts. 


Sources of School Income 
More than 70 per cent of the state’s 
share of the cost of the foundational or 
minimum education program, which now 
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totals about 24 million dollars per year, 
rests currently upon property tax. Al/ of 
the cost of each local district’s share of 
the minimum program is based on prop- 
erty tax, necessarily, as is all of the cost 
of any additional or leeway program that 
each local district may attempt to provide 
on its own initiative above the state mini- 
mum and by means of whatever leeway 
remains to the local districts through prop- 
erty taxation not already required or ex- 
hausted for other purposes. The mill levy 
on property now required for the state's 
share of the minimum program is over 
eleven mills, and the companion mill levy 
required uniformly of every school district 
for the required local share of the mini- 
mum program is over nine mills; the 
minimum required state-wide mill levy on 
property for the support of the minimum 
program alone is then over twenty mills. 

The local school district leeway tax, 
which must be on property, may be used 
to provide local revenue either for opera- 
tion and maintenance or for capital outlay, 
and it may be for enough mills to raise 
an amount equal to 30 per cent of the 
district minimum program or be six mills, 
whichever will yield the greater amount. 
Two additional local taxes, on property, 
are also permitted, one for construction 
of school buildings which may equal 10 
per cent of the cost of the minimum pro- 
gram in any district, and one for debt 
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service, i.e., for interest and retirement of 
bonds already voted for capital outlay. 

As the levies required for the continu- 
ously rising cost of the state minimum 
program increase, the local tax “leeway” 
becomes less both in terms of what the 
legally permissible tax ceiling will permit 
and in terms of the psychological ability 
and willingness of property taxpayers in 
the local school districts to pay additional 
taxes. 

One of the reasons given in Utah for 
placing so much of the burden of public 
school support upon property tax is that 
it was an attempt to make one particular 
body of mineral wealth located in one 
particular “richest” school district carry 
more of the cost, actually and propor- 
tionately, than previously. 

A constitutional amendment that was 
necessary to implement this particular pro- 
gram of school support was sold to the 
people of the state generally on the basis 
of a minimum program that would cost 
$15,000,000 annually and that would re- 
quire a state-wide ‘state’ property-tax 
levy of ten mills plus a uniform required 
local school district levy, equally state 
wide of course, of 6.4 mills. The local 
“leeway” levies would then be the differ- 
ence between 16.4 mills and whatever legal 
maximums on property tax levies were 
effective for all subdivisions of the state. 
Within two years, the cost of the minimum 
program was running about 24 million 
dollars, the state-wide uniform property- 
tax levy was exceeding twenty mills, and 
the local “leeway” was shrinking accord- 
ingly. Any hope that some might have had 
that local leeway taxes could and would 
be reduced if and when the state taxes 
were increased disappeared quickly. 

What the long-range results of this re- 
cent focusing of public school cost upon 
property tax will be remains to be re- 
vealed by future experience. Some of the 
more immediate results have been to raise 
the minimum state school levy on property 
from less than ten mills to more than 
twenty mills, to increase greatly the size 
of the local leeway levies in virtually every 
district, exclusive of any programs beyond 
those of current operation and instruction 
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Differences in Annual Per-Pupil Costs in Some Small Neighboring Schools Within the 
Same Utah Consolidated School District 


Schools Annual cost Annual Per-pupil 
in Pupils For for for cost for 
Series 1 Teachers enrolled Grades teaching! buildings? Total teaching! buildings? Total 
1 2 26 1-6 $ 4,000 992 $ 4,992 $154 $38 $129 
2 2 27 1-6 4,000 973 4,973 148 36 184 
3 2 41 1-6 4,000 785 4,785 98 19 117 
4 6 111 1-6 12,000 2,547 14,547 108 23 131 
Average $127 $29 $156 
Schools 
in 
Series 2 
5 8 186 1-9 $18,000 $2,704 $20,704 $ 97 $15 $112 
6 8 163 1-8 16,000 2,083 18,083 98 13 111 
7 7) 184 1-9 18,000 2,459 20,459 98 13 111 
8 12 288 1-6 24,000 3,891 27,891 83 14 97 
{verage $ 94 $14 $108 


‘With salaries assumed to be equal at $2,000 per 


*Actual costs for building operation and maintenance, 


incl. insurance, averaged for recent years. 





only. The difficulty of raising revenue 
locally to meet any portion of a long- 
accumulating backlog of building needs 
has been increased tremendously; in 
many districts it has been made impossible. 
Within the schools themselves a certain 
enrichment of the instructional program 
has occurred, but the main result there 
has been a very material increase in teach- 
ers salaries, both in terms of the schedule 
levels and the payments to individuals. 
Publicly, one definite result has been the 
elevation of public education into an ex- 
ceedingly prominent spot in the public 
eye and to make it, rightly or wrongly, 
the target of very sharp public discussion 
about the high costs of public education. 


Skyrocketing of State Expenses 

All of this recent increase in public 
attention given to the costs of elementary 
and secondary education in Utah has 
occurred alongside very greatly elevated 
demands for public revenues for the state’s 
junior colleges, which are wholly state 
supported, and for the state’s institutions 
of higher learning. None of the whole pic- 
ture has been simplified any, one might 
remark in passing, by the spectacular 
skyrocketing in the same state of expendi- 
tures for public relief, welfare institutions, 
and related services, from 3.2 million dol- 





Annual Cost Per Pupil Enrolled in the Several Schools of North Sanpete School District 
1944-45 to 1946-47 


For plant operators 


For teaching services and maintenance For both items, Pupils enrolled, 
1944 1945 1946- 1944 1945 1946— average of the average forthe 
School 45 16 $7 15 46 47 three vears three vears 
Ft. Green Jr. H.} $120.99 $121.41 $132.56 $21.05 $23.34 $26.03 $148.31 38 
Spring City Jr. H.* 88.67 97.66 92.16 24.85 28.83 25.50 119.16 52 
Wales Elementary 90.69 82.91 91.94 22.24 37.26 27.50 117.40 34 
Fairview Jr. H 97.03 83.72 91.11 23.42 19.15 23.88 112.66 126 
Moroni (7-12) 76.63 74.85 75.49 28.85 19.72 17.28 07.51 236 
Mt. Pleasant (7-12) 82.07 74.26 8 =71.43 17.62 16.94 15.09 92.38 335 
Spring City Elem 84.87 66.73 68.24 16.92 13.29 18.82 89.53 73 
Moroni Elementary 50.00 47.02 53.88 10.55 10.25 13.51 61.67 184 
Ft. Green Elem 43.36 45.89 52.28 11.38 14.52 14.75 60.67 105 
Fairview Elem 46.19 46.69 56.54 11.94 7.29 12.15 6¢ 19 
Mt. Pleasant Elem 43.65 45.53 51.70 4 6.32 6.58 345 
| eacher and pupil Three teachers, and 3 pup Five teacher and | put 
7 1947-48. in grades 7-9, in 1947-48 grades l in 1947 








lars in 1936-37 to 12.6 million dollars in 
1945 to 13.2 million dollars in 1946-47. 

6. It has become clear that not every 
small elementary school within a con- 
solidated district can or should be moved 
from its small local setting, but more small 
schools that are demonstrably uneco- 
nomical both educationally and financially 
can be centralized than are being central- 
ized; and this fact is painfully true within 
even some of the large school districts that 
have been consolidated administratively 
for more than thirty years. 

7. Populations may decrease signifi- 
cantly in some consolidated school dis- 
tricts,* contrary to expectations and con- 
trary perhaps to population increases 
elsewhere, and the decreases in population 
will create need for school reorganization, 
need for relocation of school centers, need 
for new buildings, and need for additional 
revenue. Where a major reorganization and 
a major school building program has to 
be faced under these conditions the need 
for revenue is just as great as is the need 
for revenue for a major school building 
program under conditions of expanding 
population, but the critical difference is 
that under the conditions of declining 
population the wealth of the district may 
have remained static or may have de- 
creased, which is the more likely. 

Then if other regions of the state in 
which this district, and others like it, 
exists have been blessed with an expanding 
economy, and if, which is quite likely, the 
level of the state minimum program has 
itself risen as well as the cost of all items 
that enter into it and into all surplus 
program that local districts provide over 
and above the state minimum, then the 
smaller and weaker districts of the state 
are caught in economic shears that cut 
doubly deep. 

When these several things happen to- 
gether, greater attention than ever has to 
be given to (1) the necessity of including 
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capital outlay for school buildings in the 
state minimum program, (2) to the defini- 
tion of the index number that is used for 
apportioning state equalization funds, and 
(3) to the probability of further consoli- 
dating two or more already consolidated 
school districts. 

It then requires no prophet to discern 
on some distant horizon the unwelcome 
shadow of eventual complete state cen- 
tralization materializing as a proposal that 
will loom large in the minds of many 
citizens and of some leaders as the ulti- 
mately necessary solution to the problem 
of providing reasonably equal educational 
opportunities for all children under un- 
equal distribution of state wealth and 
population. 

8. If any lesson on this point comes 
out of Utah’s history under consolidation 
of schools, it is that other states which 
would now move into the establishment of 
enlarged local school administrative units 
should, wherever possible, avoid small units 
to begin with, units that have less, let us 
say roughly, than 2000 to 5000 pupils in 
grades 1—12, and that have less than 10 
to 15 million dollars assessed valuation. 
And if at all possible under the pressures 
of localism and the presence of the prop- 
erty tax as the sole source of local school 
revenue, they should avoid as the plague 
the use of the boundaries of civil counties, 
particularly small and “poor” ones, as 
automatic or necessary boundaries of local 
school administrative units. By the same 
token, they should avoid even the use of 
the term “county unit” in writing legisla- 
tion or even in talking and writing gen- 
erally about the organization of local school 
administrative units. 


Old Patterns Which Persist 

9. After thirty years of “school con- 
solidation” in Utah large elements of the 
preconsolidation patterns and their effects 
still persist. Intense feelings of local own- 
ership of even indefensibly small schools 
still burn brightly. Community habits per- 
sist, as does a certain general social con- 
servatism. Old but now obsolete school 
buildings still remain in use. The very 
ruggedness and rigidity of many of the 
older school buildings creates simulta- 
neously a condition of obsolescence on the 
one hand and a psychological and economic 
barrier to improved school reorganizations 
on the other hand. Many of the still du- 
rable buildings now in use date back to 
the nineties. Built to “last a long, long 
time” and to postpone indefinitely any 
repetition of such costly ventures, these 
local buildings became objects of local 
pride and guarantees against future capital 
outlays and the taxes that accompany 
them. The presence in a community of one 
of those sturdy and impressive buildings 
year after year, capable of rendering serv- 
ice decade after decade, made it appear 
a combined act of sacrilege, of political 
surrender, and of economic folly to con- 


sider abandoning that building on the 
grounds of obsolescence, or on the grounds 
that it might be better to transport its 
native pupils to some larger center. 

Many of these large older buildings that 
are still in use are no different buildings 
fundamentally than were the one- and two- 
room buildings that sometimes preceded 
them; they are basically little different 
from small buildings that are their neigh- 
bors now. For a common practice has been 
either to add to the old pioneer building 
of one or two rooms an additional wing 
or an additional floor of the same block 
design, or to construct a new enlarged 
building with unit classrooms located on 
the four outside corners but with all of 
the other interior space devoted to two 
large hallways that intersected to a large 
vacant crossing. In many cases, one-room, 
two-room, four-room, eight-room, and even 
twelve-room elementary school buildings 
were and are essentially the same kind of 
a school building —a place where pupils, 
classified into forms or grades, each of 
which were taught the same limited series 
of subjects and exercises by one teacher 
per grade or per two grades or per four 
grades. 

Remodeling these buildings and impro- 
vising specialized units within them has 
gone on, of course, but all reasonable limits 
to this process have been reached, and at 
the best, many of these present buildings 
are not only old physically —-they are 
obsolete functionally. 

10. The presence of these buildings is 
both a resultant of and an encouragement 
to intense localism among school patrons. 
In many instances their presence now bars 
desirable educational reorganization, fixes 
much of the educational practice into a 
pattern of 30 or 40 vears ago, and raises 
the unit costs in numerous schools to 
indefensibly high levels. 


A Wasteful Situation 

Some representative cases provide spe- 
cific evidence. In a large consolidated 
school district in Utah, four operating 
school buildings sit in a string along a 
hard-surfaced road that is better than an 
average road even in the winter and over 
which senior high school pupils are now 
transported daily; the distance from the 
first building to the second building is 1.0 
mile, from the second to the third building 
the distance is 0.6 mile, from the third to 
the fourth building the distance is 1.1 
mile. These four operating school buildings 
all sit within the total linear distance by 
road of 2.7 miles. The fourth building is 
only 4.0 miles from a central town of the 
county, and the first of these buildings is, 
therefore, only 6.7 miles from this central 
town. In the first of these four buildings, 
26 pupils are enrolled in grades 1-6, with 
two teachers. In the second building there 
are 27 pupils enrolled, with two teachers. 
In the third building there are 41 pupils 
enrolled, with two teachers, and in the 
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fourth building there are 111 pupils en- 
rolled in grades 1—6, with six teachers. In 
the first building, there are four large 
classrooms, two of which are wholly un- 
used; the available school population 
utilizes this building less than one third 
of its capacity. The average annual upkeep 
on this building during the past five years 
has been $992 per year. The teaching cost 
now runs about $4,000 per year. The 
unit-cost per pupil is $154 for teaching 
alone, and $190 per pupil for teaching and 
for plant operation and maintenance. In 
the second building the annual unit cost 
for teaching, with salaries equalized, is 
$148, and the actual annual per-pupil cost 
for building operation and maintenance is 
$36, a total of $184. The total annual 
per-pupil cost in the third building is $117, 
and in the fourth building it is $141. The 
average of the four buildings is $156. 

In an elementary school of 12 teachers 
and 288 pupils in grades 1-6 situated 
within four miles of the fourth building in 
the above series in the same district, the 
annual per-pupil cost is $14 for building 
operation and maintenance and $83 for 
teaching, a total of $97. Thus the unit 
costs in these four small elementary schools 
on the average run 50 per cent higher than 
they do in a neighboring elementary school 
of 12 teachers, and the unit cost in the 
smallest of them is double that in the large 
school. 

Without reciting detailed evidence at 
length, one knows by common sense alone 
that the social and educational opportuni- 
ties available to pupils in the large school 
are materially greater than they are in 
any of those small, two-teacher schools. 


Savings From Reconsolidation Possible 


In a second and smaller consolidated 
district in Utah both the general and the 
school population in all precincts has been 
steadily declining for twenty years. In 
none of the past five years has there been 
any upthrust in this district in the numbers 
of children six years of age, or five years 
of age, or four, or three, or two, or one 
vear of age. 

An elementary school building in this 
district that now houses 35 pupils in 
grades 1-8, inclusive, is located precisely 
six miles over first-class roads from an- 
other elementary school building that 
houses six teachers and 189 pupils in 
grades 1-6 and that has enough unused 
seating capacity in the rooms and _ the 
classes now operated in it, plus two unused 
classrooms, to absorb the 29 pupils in 
grades 1-6 from the first school without 
any additions to the teaching staff or to 
the seating or to the basic instructional 
equipment of the building. The six other 
pupils in grades 7-8 in the small school 
could be absorbed into a junior high school 
located within three blocks of the second 
elementary school. 


In the first small elementary school 
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A Community Project — 


Portland’s School Football Jamboree! 


Late in September each year, Portlanders 
have come to look forward to a spectacle un- 
rivaled in color and pageantry. This spectacle 
is known as the High School Football Jam- 
boree, and with the exception of two war 
years, 1942 and 1943, has been held annually 
since 1933 when the idea was suggested by 
Clifford Campbell, a prominent Portland citi- 
zen. Since its origin it has grown steadily into 
a Portland institution. 

Eight high schools are represented in the 
Portland Interscholastic Athletic League. In 
inaugurating the schedule late in September, 
eight teams, bands, student bodies, and parents 
gather in the 32,000 capacity Multnomah Sta- 
dium on a Friday evening for two and one-half 
hours of colorful ceremony, suspense, and 
football. All eight teams participate in play 
during the evening, but until actual game time 
no one knows which schools will be matched 
After an exciting draw during which a drum 
majorette selects a scroll from a car passing 
in front of the assembled teams and the 
bands on the playing field, the scrolls are re- 
leased in front of the grandstand revealing 


*Supervisor of Music, Portland Public Schools, Port 





Karl D. Ernst* 


numbers from one to eight. Thus schools draw- 
ing numbers one and two are pitted against 
each other for one regulation quarter of foot- 
ball, teams number three and four play the 
second quarter, and teams drawing five and 
six, seven and eight, play the third and fourth 
quarters respectively. Each of these quarters 
of football are actually the first quarter of a 
real game which is concluded the following 
Monday afternoon on the home fields of four 
of the schools. The ball is placed in play 
exactly where it was at the conclusion of each 
quarter on Friday night. 

Actually the draw of scrolls determines the 
schedule of the games for the entire season, for 
the schedule is drawn up ahead of time by 
number rather than by school. 

Preceding the draw and football game itself 
is a colorful entry onto the field by each of 
the eight bands. They enter the field playing 
and come to a final halt at positions between 
the 10 yard lines reaching from one end of 
the field to the other. After the massed per- 
formance of a familiar march such as ‘“Wash- 
ington Post” or “Semper Fidelis’ in which all 
majors are in action with twirling maneuvers, 
the field lights are darkened and each bands- 


man moves quickly into his place in massed 
letter or design formations. After a few 
seconds of blackout, the field lights go on and 
reveal the formation. The blackouts are re- 
peated several times, depending upon the num- 
ber of formations. In past years flashlights 
have been utilized in various ways and with 
different colors, usually revealing the final 
formation on the darkened field. Part of the 
spectacular nature of these massed formations 
is the fact that they are formed quickly in 
less than 15 seconds’ time. Approximately 500 
bandsmen participate each year. 

From the final formation with the darkened 
field, the massed bands and audience partici- 
pate in the performance of the “National 
Anthem” with a spotlight focused upon the 
flag being raised to position. Following this, 
the bandsmen move immediately to positions 
on the side lines until they completely form 
the outline of the edges of the field in single 
file. Each team is then introduced over the 
public-address system, making its entry by 
running single file led by its captain in front 
of the entire grandstand. The teams then form 
on the field on the various ten-yard markers. 
After the last team has reached its final posi- 


The opening football game 1947, Portland, Oregon, high schools. General view of the field 
during one of the preliminary drills. 
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tion, the band directors and drum majors form 
on the 50-yard line. At this point, the football 
field is completely outlined for the spectators 
with approximately 500 bandsmen and team 
members. The contrasting hues of eight differ- 
ent school uniforms against the brilliant green 
playing field makes an extremely colorful 
picture. 

Each year a particular theme is used upon 
which to center the formations. During the 
war years patriotic motives were used. During 
the past two years slogans such as AMERICA’S 
Future — YoutH! and STRONG SCHOOLS 
StronG America! helped to make the com 
munity aware of its responsibility to its youth 
In the second slogan a schoolhouse was 
fashioned by bandsmen holding flashlights cov- 
ered with red gelatin paper. This schoolhouse 
remained below the various words of the 
slogan to signify the school as the cornerstone 
and foundation of America 

After the drawing has revealed the oppo 
nents for the four quarters of football, the 
bands and six teams quickly clear the field 
leaving teams No l and No > to con pete in 


the first quarter. The entire preliminaries take 
less than 45 minutes and with fresh teams 
starting each quarter there are few time-outs. 
The entire evening of pageantry and _ sport 
requires not more than two and one-half hours. 

The pregame ceremonies are planned each 
year by the supervisor of music assisted by 
the various high school band directors. The 
fact that the game is played during the third 
week of school in September means that the 
general plans must be simple of execution and 
carefully and accurately drawn, for each school 
band director has only a few days to weld 
together into a marching and playing unit a 
band consisting of numerous young and in- 
experienced bandsmen 

Plans are drawn t> scale on series of 
diagrams with the assignment for each school 
indicated. The various school bands can then 
rehearse their individual maneuvers individu- 
illy. One massed rehearsal is held on the 
ifternoon preceding the gam 

The game annually draws a crowd in excess 
of 30,000, and this support materially helps 
finance the interscholastic athletic program 


Job Experience Training in a 


Small High School 
Florence I. Bradley! 


Two years ago, we were faced with the 
problem of introduc ing co-operative office work 
into our commercial department. The field was 
there although the school was relatively small 
There are in our community a number of 
small offices and three very modern companies 
employing 600 to 700 workers each one 1s 
the home office of the nation’s leading textile 
printing organization 

Should we try our plan all at once or in 
well-considered steps? From what groups is 
co-operation needed? Who is placeable in an 
office in our town? If we were to prove to the 
businessmen that the pupils we had trained 
are satisfactory, must we select only the best? 
Can we reconcile the necessity of helping 
mediocre pupils with possible failure of the 
program? 

We decided that the pupils must never be 
let down. So we sold them the idea first — the 
rest was relatively easy. In our town the 
young people all seemed to want to work in a 
local office. We tried to make the aim of every 
step definite and workable, and sought to get 
the office managers to give the pupils planned 
work. 

In the spring two years ago, I sent out 
some selected capable students to work a week 
full time — with the idea in mind of establish- 
ing a good reputation for the program so that 
later the reliable fair students could also be 
placed. These students were carefully coached 
on dress and business manner at this time, and 
after checking we found the coaching had 
worked well. They were hired permanently in 


‘Concord College, Athens, W. Va.; formerly at Griswold 
High School, Jewett City Cont 


June. The following fall we checked and all 
had proved satisfactory. 

In every instance we had a talk with the 
personnel manager and the girl to make sure 
that she wanted to work in the office if hired. 
and if the employer agreed that there was a 
reasonable chance of employing her in June 
should she prove satisfactory. It was, there- 


fore, to his advantage to train that particular 
girl 


Follow-Up Plans 


The next fall we started early. We had Big 
Sister Day in October. Each commercial senior 
who expressed a desire to participate in the 
plan spent a full day in office observation of 
an alumna or other selected worker, in co- 
operation with the office manager. She took 
a report blank with her and next day we had 
an informal discussion in class of the general 
office organization and work she saw and 
inquired about. 

In the late winter, when I called around 
at one of the offices, I found that some prog- 
ress was being made. Would the personnel 
manager help a couple of representative stu- 
dents who would like to write an employees’ 
manual on his factory and office? It was 
asking quite a lot, but he spent part of two 
mornings showing and telling, gave the stu- 
dents a textile book, and checked their work 
The office manager checked a description of 
the office work by sections. A few days later 
the plant manager wrote commending the 
accuracy of the report and expressing willing- 
ness to further co-operate 

The report, duplicated for all class mem- 
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bers, provided the prospective employees with 
a survey knowledge of the business; brought 
to the attention of the personnel men the need 
for instructing young workers in this very 
elementary type of information; and provided 
the girls with the shorthand forms for the 
concerns where they were to work. We tried 
in every case to match a strong personal 
motive with a given job. The report was 
written by a levelheaded girl who had asked 
for an opportunity to observe business meth- 
ods but who was headed for a job in her 
father’s bus‘ness. 

The study of the report by the class was 
followed by one or two weeks’ full-time work 
in the offices where we could place selected 
students. We sent them out as nearly the same 
time as possible and early enough in the last 
semester so that we could help them by 
review and reteaching, to overcome the weak- 
nesses they had revealed while on the job 
We felt that when placement time came to 
a climax with a particular student that it was 
time to stop co-operative work with that 
student. In some cases the girl had an oppor- 
tunity to explore under careful guidance the 
work of a department or several departments 
of the office where she worked on _ school 
time, and was appraised at that time by the 
prospective employer 


Local Reactions 


It wasn’t always necessary to. start trom 
scratch. A few students had been working part 
time. A graduate of two vears ago said to me 
“Although I was already working part time, it 
helped me to understand the daily full-time office 
routine. I was employed then as a typist. During 
the period of work on school time I was sent to 
the cost department, and shortly after graduation, 
I was transferred to ‘costs,’ where I still am.” 

One of last year’s graduates said: “Going out 
on school time helps you to find what the vari 
ous types of jobs really mean. It gets you ac- 
quainted with one you would like. I am very 
satisfied and like my job very much.” 

A boy whom we placed in June in a job which 
the plant hopes will grow for him, remarked 
“The commercial department obtained for me 
one of the best jobs a high school graduate 
could get. If an office in town needs an em 
ployee, it simply makes contact with the school 
and the commercial department sends out a stu 
dent whom it believes is capable for the job 
I shall be eternally grateful to my teachers and 
to Griswold High School.” 

Supt. Charles P. Lawrence has said that “the 
students responded in a most satisfactory man 
ner and the program was accepted by the com 
munity with acclaim. All the girls have been 
placed in positions where their work will prove 
most advantageous to the employees and to 
the girl.” 

G. H. Lane, personnel manager, Plastic Wire & 
Cable Corporation, wrote: “We have had two 
girls from the high school two winters now 
and teel that this procedure (of job-experience 
training) is definitely very beneficial to the stu 
dents as well as the business concerns. As a 
result of the time spent in our office, we have 
been so pleased that we have hired, on a full- 
time basis, two of the girls who spent a week 
with us during the school term. They have both 
worked out well. The plan has our hearty en 
dorsement and you may plan on our future 
co-operation.” 

H. W. Tapper, director of personnel, of the 
Ashland Corporation, permits me to say: “It is 
fully appreciated at Ashland that the student of 
today is the employee of tomorrow. For this 
reason, we feel it of mutual interest to develop 
a plan of co-operative work with school authori 
ties that will effect the most practical training of 

(Concluded on page 68) 
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They Can Help — 





Shall Teachers Fix Their Salaries? 


The time has come for the teachers to make 
new approach to this matter of salary. It 
seems to me that we take shots in the dark 
everybody who has some voice in deciding 
what our pay shall be—with talk about 
minimums, maximums, schedules, — tenure, 
disgraceful salaries, etc. Has anyone yet 
described to the lay people why it is necessary 
for teachers to receive top salaries? Is it not 
ne that we educate the people to understand 
the service we plan to give for more salary? 
If I worked in a garment factory, and 
rushed up to my employer and_ shouted, 
I want a raise.’ what would the answer be? 
However, if I said. “Mr. Boss, I know a way 
I can save two minutes on every garment 
irned out on your machines and I am going 
show you how,” you would raise my wages 
thout my asking for it 
some years ago I told our board of educa 
that teachers should determine their 
professional fees. I said to our physician 
ember: “Doctor, if I come to you with an 
iilment and you patch me up, I must ask 
for your bill. You tell me that I must pay 
vour price.’ Turning to our druggist member 
I added When I go into your drugstore 
Bill, to have the prescription filled, again I 
ist say, ‘How much?’ and you tell me what 
I must pay. If I decide to take out health 
nsurance for emergencies like this, I must 
sk my friend, the insurance man, how much 
I must pay 
It seems to me,” I said, “that we teach 
ers are always being told what we must pay 
for the services and goods we buy, but we 
never say what our professional fees will 
Can't we. like other professional people 
ite our fees? 


The Teachers Work Out Schedule 


I related this incident to our teachers and 
we set about developing a salary schedule 
We worked on it for nearly a year and when 
the details seemed to be nearly perfect, l 
presented the document to the board. The 
nembers did not take too kindly to our pro- 
posals and did not adopt them, I do not blame 
the board, because as lay people, they did not 
understand how a mere grade teacher should 
receive $3,400 per year. The other day I 
isked a teacher if she taught in the high 
school and she replied, “No, merely in the 
grades.” There are too many teachers who 
ire “merely” grade teachers according to lay 
people. 

I returned to the teachers with the board’s 
verdict and we completely reviewed our pro- 
posed schedule. When we had it revised for 
the board, one of the teachers said, ‘Shall we 
present this to the board? Is it not our salary 
schedule? Do they have to adopt it?” This 
made me think that really she had something 
there. Maybe we teachers in each of the 
states should first adopt a basic schedule. If 
we could not set up a schedule acceptable to 
ourselves, how could we expect lay people 
0 adopt it? 


‘Superintendent of Schools, Cannon Falls, Minn 


Carl E. Solberg: 


In trying to determine what pay is fair 
for teachers, there are two things which must 
be accepted: (1) the basis for the schedule; 
(2) the rate of pay. The first point must be 
decided before we can think about the amount 
of pay. In a salary schedule which I would 
propose, I would have a basic amount paid 
to each teacher which could be considered 
a minimum for only those teachers who could 
not qualify for other items as: 


Five Items in Schedule 


1. Training: I would allow a certain num- 
ber of points for training, including summer 
school’and approved travel 

2. Experience: The tried and __ tested 
teacher should and does earn more than the 
novice, and so I would allow stated points 
for experience. 

3. Merit: This item, in the opinion of 
some, cannot be used. I feel differently. Two 
teachers with the same amount of training and 
experience may or may not be worth the 
same to a school. Here we have to contend 
with the “merely” type again. The taxpayers 
themselves press the issue on this point. No 
board with which I have dealt is opposed to 
paying a better salary to an excellent teacher 
They do object to paying more to _ the 
“merely” group, and I do not blame them 

A straight salary increment from year to 
year perhaps presupposes added competence 
but some teachers do not become more 
competent. Some school administrators throw 
out merit because they claim it is difficult to 
judge merit. However difficult the administra- 
tion of a merit plan, there is a poor excuse 
for not doing what is right. The fact is that 
salary payments have always been made on 
the merit plan; the selection and promotion 
of teachers has always been made on the basis 
of merit. Why then leave it out of a proposed 
salary schedule? Common sense tells us that 
there is a difference in the ability of teach 
ers, and it is completely unfair to the best 
teachers to let poor teaching be the criterion 
for pay. We teachers claim the ability to grade 
pupils. How is it then that we are unable 
to grade ourselves? We hand out grades; we 
cannot take them. We must be consistent 
Some teachers may claim that tenure takes 
the place of merit, but it must be remembered 
that tenure safeguards the poor teacher as 
well as the excellent. In my opinion, tenure 
should apply only to the competent teachers 
There can be no question but that the capable 
teacher suffers most from the fact that merit 
is not an item in the salary schedule. Teachers 
themselves should prepare the yardstick for 
judging merit and by no means leave the 
job to supervisors 

4. Dependents: 1 should like to propose 
that any person, man or woman, married or 
single, who has dependents to support, should 
be given a definite allowance for each depend- 
ent. This arrangement cannot be construed for 
or against a single-salary schedule. 

5. Special Duties and Skills: This last 
item will allow extra pay for extra work and 
will require judicious consideration. Each 
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extra duty should have a point value and 
every teacher assigned to extra duty should 
receive a corresponding number of points. 


The Rate of Pay 


Thus, the salary schedule I propose should 
contain the foregoing items as the bases for 
teachers’ professional fees. Now let us turn 
for a moment to the rate of pay. After the 
total number of points credited to a teacher 
has been fixed, I would multiply this figure 
by a predetermined number of dollars per 
point value. This amount, of course, should 
be based upon some reliable cost-of-living 
index and should be recommended by the 
organized teachers, preferably a state associa- 
tion, and then perhaps accepted by some 
organization like the State School Board 
Association. Thus, we set our own fees but 
do not ignore our legally constituted 
employers. 

I do not believe in a fixed minimum nor 
a maximum salary. | believe that every in- 
experienced teacher should serve an _ intern- 
ship, or a period of probation, during which 
he receives a maintenance fee — sufficient to 
live on. If the novice teacher is paid $3,000 
upon employment, there will not be funds 
enough for the experienced teacher to ever 
reach a $6,000 maximum. Young. teachers 
must realize that they will gain much from 
such an arrangement. School districts must 
be restricted in the employment of young 
interns. It is doubtful whether any inexperi- 
enced teacher can be worth a $3,000 salary 
A probationary period is a necessity for the 
effective administration of a high salary 
schedule 


Suggested Point Scale 
A suggested salary schedule for the con- 
sideration of all who might be interested in 
the development of some form of a pay scale 
for teachers might be based on the following 
outline 


Basti minimum points 


Training 
2 years 0 points 4 years 10 points 
3 years 3 point 5 years 20 points 


Additional points will be given in addition to the bachelor’s 
degree at the rate of 1 point up to a limit of 5 points 
masters for each summer session or approved travel 


Both subject to the approval of the board of education 


Experience 


1 year 5 points 9 years 26 points 

2 years 7 point 10 years 28 points 
years 11 points ll years 30 points 

4 years 14 points 12 years 32 points 

5 years 17 points 13 years 34 points 

6 years 20 points 14 years 36 points 

7 years 22 points 15 years 38 points 

8 years 24 points 16 years 40 points 

4. Merit 

Below grade 7 0 points 

70 to 79 2 points 

80 to 89 4 points 

90 to 99 5 points 

100 Point value to be determined by board of 


education 


Dependents 


0 dependents ) points 
1 or 2 dependents 5 points 
3} or more dependents 10 points 


(Concluded on page 67) 
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The model classroom looking toward the teacher’s end and showing the lighting controls at the windows 
and the fluorescent lighting units. The blackboards are light in color as are also the furniture and the floor. 


School Lighting Tests 


are frequently installed 
or interested 


“Model Classrooms 
by school departments, PTA’s, 
branches of the electrical industry in order to 
show how much can be done by lighting, paint- 
ing, choice of furniture and chalkboards to im- 
prove the visual environment for the children. 
These rooms are usually in old buildings where 
the contrast between old and new methods 
will be evident. Sometimes, however, an en- 
tirely new building is lighted and decorated to 
a degree which contrasts strongly with other 
buildings in the school system 

Whether it is a single ““model classroom” or 
an entire new building which has the improved 
lighting, those responsible for the project are 
asked countless times whether the children are 
doing improved work under the new lighting 
It is the purpose of this discussion to point 
out why such a question cannot be answered 
except in the case of a very carefully planned 
test. 


*Lighting Engineer and Research Specialist, Sylvania 
Electric Products, Inc., Salem, Mass 


Willard Allphin* 


Physical Requirements 

Let us consider the requirements for such a 
test. Fundamentally, it is a matter of taking 
two groups of children, exactly balanced as to 
knowledge and mental ability, and placing 
them in conditions which are identical except 
in regard to lighting. Suppose the test is to 
involve fifth-grade pupils. Then it is necessary 
that there be at least two fifth-grade rooms. 
Three will be better, so that in balancing 
groups of children those who do not balance 
can be put in the third room. 

The two rooms to be used for the actual test 
should be identical in size, shape, decoration, 
arrangement, and exposure. The control room 
should have the type of artificial lighting which 
is being used as a basis of comparison and the 
experimental room should have the improved 
lighting. It is customary to use automatic 
photoelectric controls for the lighting in the 
experimental room to insure that it will be 
used whenever it is needed 


Equalizing Teaching Tests 

If there are two teachers they should alter- 
nate so that each teaches half the subjects to 
both classes. If the teaching is departmental- 
ized it should be so arranged that a particular 
subject will be taught at nearly the same time 
of day in each room. The children should be 
told as little as possible about the test until 
after it is finished 


Scope of Tests 

The foregoing has been described on the 
basis of two rooms. Of course multiples of this, 
using several control and several experimental 
rooms would be desirable. At any rate, the 
control rooms are just 
experimental ones 
relighted it is 


as important as the 
When a whole school is 
a fine thing for the children, 
but conclusive proof cannot be had of any 
improvement in scholarship due to lighting 
unless large scale tests are set up to include 


other schools which are similar in all respects 
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The classroom looking toward the inner and rear walls showing the tackboards 


except lighting 
and we may feel sure that the better lighting 
is responsible, but a skeptic can object that 
other factors of time, place, or personality 
have caused the change 


Che scholarship may improve 


Psychological Tests 
Making the 


experimental 


physical setup of control and 


rooms is comparatively easy; 


dividing the pupils is a real problem and 


should only be done by an experienced educa- 
children are given 
tests and achievement tests at the 
When 
setting up the balanced groups at the beginning 
it is desirable to have all of the children in 
matched pairs, but since this would require 


very large “pool” to draw from, it is cus- 


tional psychologist. The 
intelligence 


beginning and the end of the study 


tomary to have the totals of each room equal 
for chronological age (years old), mental 
test) and educational age 
Then, at the end of 
difference in 


age (intelligence 
(achievement test). 


the investigation any 


educa- 
tional age for the two groups can be ascribed 
improved lighting 


to the variable, i.e 


Previous Tests 


Because of the necessity of confining the 
work to one variable it is evident that neither 
model rooms” in which lighting, decoration 
furniture, etc., are changed, nor renovating 
projects, nor new construction, are suitable for 
\ specially 


such tests planned setup is re 


guired. Such have been used on at least two 


and the ceiling supplementary lighting. 


previous occasions. In Cambridge, Mass., two 
rooms were operated for one year' and in 
Joplin, Mo., four rooms were operated for 
vears* on similar to those de- 


three bases 


scribed above. In both of these tests significant 
gains in scholarship were made by children in 
the well-lighted rooms as compared with those 
in the control rooms. Nevertheless, it cannot 
be said that the publication of these results 
had any wide upon the schoolroom 


lighting of the nation. Dignified footnotes, such 


effect 


as those below, have appeared in various plac‘s 
but they have evidently not led to much 
action 

It would be interesting to know whether 
or not educators who have read these 
accept their conclusions. If not 


test results would be icceptable to them? Per- 


report S 


what sort of 
haps such tests can be arranged 


Conclusions 


It has been shown that most school lighting 
installations do not lend themselves to scholar- 
tests, but that straight- 


ship improvement 


forward techniques are available where such 
tests are desired. However. it is doubtful it 
further tests are needed until the educational 


world has acted upon the results of past ones 


Willard Allphir Influence of Sch Lighting of 
Scholarshiy rransaction f the Illuminating Enginee g 
» th \ l N 5, Sep l 

Matthew Luckiesh and Frank K. M Effect 
Cla n Lighting Upon Ed ational Progre ind i 
WW i ot hool Childre l na Eng 
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SCHOOL BUILDING NEWS 


& Victor H. Rhodes has been named Commis 
sioner of School Buildings for the board of edu 
cation at St. Louis, Mo. Mr. Rhodes who replaces 
Joseph Sullivan, who died recently, is a graduate 
of the Washington School of Law and has con 
siderable experience in real estate management 


and construction work 


®& Wauwatosa, Wis. The school board has 
awarded contracts for the construction of a $300,- 
000 addition to the McKinley Elementary School 
The addition will include additional kindergarten 
and classroom space, as well as a gymnasium-audi 
torium for the school. A four-room addition to 
the Wilson Elementary school is nearing comple 
tion 

®& The public schools of Valley City, N. Dak., 
ire engaged in a program of school plant rehabili 
tation. In December, 1947, a bond issue of $250, 
100 was approved by the voters. The proceeds of 
the issue are being used to remodel three elemen 
tary buildings and to build an addition to the 
high school building. The addition will house the 
vocational classes, will enlarge the gymnasium and 
physical-education facilities, and provide an audi 
torilum for group activities. The classrooms in all 
buildings have been redecorated to raise the refle« 
tion coefficient of walls and floors for better light 
ing conditions 

& Stoughton, Wis The board of education is 
working with the Planning Commission and the 
city council in the development of an over-all plan 
for the future development of the municipalls 
»wned Mandt Park. A football field and running 
track will be located in this centrally located park 
to enable the area now used as a football field to 
be used as a playground area and a practice field 
Additional land has been purchased adjacent to the 


school grounds to expand the area for playgrounds 
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and Community : i Deere | 


Co-ordination 
Gerald E. Dennerlein: 


The community of Rivera has been char- 
acterized as a “Sleeper Area” with a “Main 
Street that leads to nowhere.” It is now in 
the channel of a huge population tidal wave 
and has been compelled to awaken, reorganize, 
and vitalize its community thinking. The 
vicinity is not incorporated. The school and 
several recently organized civic groups con- 
stitute its major escalators to progress. 

Rivera School District was established in 
1868 and is situated between two rivers, the 
Rio Hondo and the San Gabriel. It is located 
13 miles southeast from the heart of metro- 
politan Los Angeles and constitutes the fringe 
of the orange grove frontier that is rapidly 
feeling the terrific impact of an overwhelm- 
ing population inundation. Major freeways 
quarter the district, and sharply increasing 
property taxes, poor production, and low 


District Superintendent of Schools, Rivera, Calif 
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prices have forced some of the agricultural cultural and residential. The school is con- school board, the Parent-Teachers Association, 


interests to subdivide and liquidate their ducted for pupils from kindergarten through the Co-ordinating Council, Property Owners 
estates. The school district is 3.43 square miles the eighth grade, and at present half of the Association, and others have been undaunted 


in area with a population of 2500. Rivera, classes are on double session. The kinder- by the magnitude of the school and com- 
founded on agriculture, is the oldest com-  garten is housed in a community building. munity problems, and they are mutually 
munity in the area and its history indicates The present school plant is obsolete and sub- pioneering and co-operating to provide better 
J many economic and social adjustments standard in all aspects and the facilities appro- buildings, facilities, and opportunity for the 


priate for 100 rather than 330 pupils. The residents and children of Rivera 

Focusing the Problem in the Community Rivera School Board of Trustees on Septem- The first Annual Rivera Harvest Carnival, 
The basic problem confronting the people ber 15, 1947, purchased 12 acres for a new sponsored by the Parent-Teachers Assocation, 
of Rivera is the socioeconomic changes due to school plant. The co-operation of the Los was held at the school on October 24, 1947, 


the population 1 x anc e accompanying Angeles County Board of Supervisors in with an attendance of better than 200( ‘his 
tk ulat nflux and th mpanying Angel ( ty B 1 of Su th ttend f better tl 2000. TI 





problem of “How to finance an adequate purchasing 9.33 acres of land had provided community enterprise cleared $1.800 and 
chool program with the present tax struc- a joint school and community park for this proved extremely beneficial in potently polar- 
ture.” The district has a present assessed valu- area which is contiguous with the school. Prior izing the community, establishing sp'endid 
ition of $2,025,730. It is bonded to full to this no playground facilities of any type social relationships, and providing activities 
capacity and voted at a tax election on May were available ind entertainment for adults and children 

1, 1948, for a $1.50 tax rate, which is cur- Due to the fact that a new tract of 56 The Community Property Owners Associa- 
rently the highest in Los Angeles County. It homes is under present construction, a third tion of Rivera held their first public meeting 
has been classified as an “impoverished school 10-acre school site must be immediately on September 10, 1947. The agenda of 
district” by the state and has applied for one secured although no district funds are available monthly meetings included topics such as 
juarter of a million dollars for school build from any source The Place of the School in the Community,” 
g aid. If the district receives this aid, the Planning for a Better Community Water 
chool building program will still be a year Facing the Problem Through Community Consolidation,” “Zoning and Its Implications 
hind the projected pupil population. The Co-ordination and others. This association has _ greatly 


listrict has no industry, being purely agri- The Rivera community groups including the assisted the school in successfully passing a 
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school bond election of $26,000, and supported 
the $1.50 tax increase election. Among its out- 
standing achievements was the lending of 
its influence toward securing the county 
maintained park for Rivera. The Association 
has sponsored a survey of the Rivera area by 
the Regional Planning Commission, in which 
it will act as a fact-finding body and secure 
from the residents, by means of a question- 
naire, their zoning preferences. These data 
will be utilized by the Planning Commission 
in making their recommendations. 

January 20, 1948, marked the organization 
of an active Co-ordinating Council for Rivera 
Seven interested groups have joined, including 
numerous individuals. Community pride is 
being manifested by projects such as illumi- 
nated Rivera name signs, widening of streets, 
drainage, welfare, recreation, and others 

The Woman’s Improvement Club, one of 
the older organizations, with culture and social 
purposes has co-operated by making available 
their clubhouse for kindergarten classes 

The Board of School Trustees and the 
administration cognizant of the realistic educa- 
tional problems facing the district, secured in 
conjunction with the other schools in the 
Whittier High School District, a comprehen- 
sive Educational Survey of the entire area 
made by the University of Southern California 


The Maintenance of Schoo 


The term “maintenance” as applied to school 
buildings seems to be accepted by many s¢ hool 
authorities in its broader sense as including 
with the repair functions those of housekeep- 
ing; other school business authorities place 
the latter in a category of its own termed 
“operations.” The present paper refers to the 
broader field of both these functions because 
they frequently overlap and the status of one 
often is modified by the quality of the other 
Then too, there is a kind of fish-and-chips 
relationship about them which suggests that 
they be offered in the one serving 

Studies of expenditures for education in 
the United States, carried back over a con- 
siderable number of years, disclose that ap- 
proximately one third of all money spent for 
public education goes to construct 
and maintain the school plant. It 


operate 
is likely 
that the situation in Ontario reasonably par- 
allels these percentages 

Nine principal items usually constitute the 
categories into which the maintenance and 
operating costs fall. These are (1) custodial 
services, (2) fuel, (3) power, (4) maintenance 
of building services, (5) maintenance of build- 


ing interiors, (6) maintenance of building ex- 


*This paper formed the basis of an address befi 


wre the 

Ontario Association of School Business Officia it Ottawa 
Canada, May 1 1948 

‘Architect and Superintendent of School Buildings. 


Rochester N \ 


Educational Administration Staff. The survey 
included the following analysis: 


1. Organizational structure and operation 


2. Financial structure and operation 

3. Student personnel and population 

4. Curriculum and instruction 

5. Certificated and noncertificated personnel 


6. Auxiliary and special services 
7. School plant and utilization 


A Solution Through Participation 

The three major problems facing Rivera are 
namely, consolidation of ten water companies, 
domestic and _ irrigational, to provide one 
source; planning and zoning for the type of 
community desired; and providing sufficient 
and needed school facilities. 

These three items are mutually interrelated 
and must be considered in the 
future. It is essential that 
community 


immediate 
a philosophy of 
prevail and_ that 
proper democratic procedures be utilized. The 
main issues necessarily must be focused and 


regeneration 


decisions made. 


The water, zoning, and 


school problems 
can be solved mainly through consolidation 
into a larger framework of organization. The 
county government is considering the possi- 


bilities of a mutual or county water system 


Francis R. Scherer’ 


teriors, (7) maintenance of grounds, (8) main- 
tenance of furniture, and (9) maintenance of 


instructional equipment 


Custodial Service 


Ordinarily the wages paid to the custodial 


men and women comprise the largest single 
item of school-plant operating expense. If the 
right people are selected for these jobs, espe- 
cially for the job of head custodian, not only 
will a better and more economical job of oper- 
iting the school plant result, but a high esprit 
de corps will prevail and community attitudes 
toward the school system will improve. I like 
to think that the chief responsibility of the 
head custodian is to protect the school prop- 
erty. In addition to this, he operates the heat- 
ing system, keeps the building clean, cares for 
the grounds and walks, makes minor repairs 
receives materials delivered to his school and 
sees that they are properly distributed, and is 
ever on the alert to correct fire and accident 
hazards. It is important that he has the ability 
to get on well with teachers, pupils, tradesmen, 
and the public. He 


managerial ability to keep his assistants gain- 


should possess sufficient 


fully occupied and satisfied in their working 
conditions. He has the added responsibilty of 
bringing to the attention of higher authority 
those things which need correction, but which 
may be beyond his skill or province to act 
upon 
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The people of Rivera and the County 
Regional Planning Commission will together 
determine the zoning regulations for Rivera. 
The Whittier Educational Survey Committee 
will propose as an alternative the unification 
of the Rivera School District with the 
Whittier Union High School District. 

A clear and complete understanding of the 
implications and action necessary in Rivera's 
present and future difficulties must be met 
through community participation. The progress 
already made is inspirational. 


In Conclusion 

This is the saga of how a typical small 
California community awakened in time to 
realize the modern changes and developmental 
pattern materializing in its future. Through 
community action with the school as the hub, 
it is moving and reorientating its historic 
past, by understanding and facing squarely 
its fundamental problems. Its destiny is now 
crystallized and promises to undergo a 
tremendous transformation from a forgotten 
agriculture village of 1890, into a choice 
modern residential suburb of Los Angeles. The 
Rivera school with the assistance of inter- 
ested civic-minded groups has served as the 
lever for motivating community and educa- 
tional evolution 


Buildin ds * 


The day of the earlier type janitor is rapidly 
passing. The newer school plants require more 
expert attention because of the intricacies of 
equipment and controls. The increased use of 
pressure vessels for heating, for hot water 
storage, and for the utilization of compressed 
air introduces potential hazards that require 
intelligent supervision. Many 


wisely require licenses issued by an examining 


communities 


board to show evidence of 


knowledge and 
ability to operate boiler plants. All of this 
adds up to the requirement for more highly 
skilled men than held true in the era of stove 
and furnace heat. As the requirements for skill 
have gone up so obviously have the wage 
scales followed suit, or at least so they should 
have 

Custodial service involves the kind of jobs 
for which training is ordinarily of the in-service 
type. The more ambitious persons supplement 
such training by special courses when available 
within the local school system, by correspond- 
ence courses, by membership in related organi- 
zations, an occasional custodial training course 
at a near-by university, and through visita- 
tions. In-service training should be encouraged 
and where possible the published pay sched 
ules should indicate the pay advantages that 
accrue from such training. 

The supervision of custodial services is 
highly essential. Within a school itself the men 


and women assistants are customarily super- 
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vised by the head custodian who in turn is 
under the immediate direction of the principal. 
Top-side supervision, guidance, and _ spot® 
checking for conformance with the school dis- 
trict’s standards might well be furnished from 
the business administrator's office. A written 
work schedule will prove to be invaluable. 
While it cannot cover the many special chores 
which the custodial people are called upon to 
perform each day, it should set up those things 
that are recurring in need, such as sweeping, 
mopping, dusting, window washing, and the 
like. The frequency of the tasks varies with 
the different occupancies, such as classrooms, 
corridors, toilet rooms, vestibules, gymna- 
siums, etc. This work schedule prepared by 
the head custodian should have the approval 
of the principal. It would minimize the danger 
of important jobs being overlooked, would 
make supervision easier, and avoid misunder- 
standings. The work schedule would also spell 
our responsibility for such important items as 
the need for the head custodian to check, each 
school day before the building opens, that the 
fire alarm system is in order and that all re- 
quired exit doors can be readily operated by 
the children. 

Business and industry today are competing 
for the type of man the schools should have 
for head custodian. In a majority of cases the 
pay scale of the school system is less attractive 
than corresponding industrial pay, which prob- 
ably is a holdover from the day when certain 
advantages accrued to the civil worker not 
then generally available in industry. There is 
need to re-evaluate the situation today and 
raise the advantages to a point where our 
custodial people will receive benefits at least 
equal to what they would receive had they 
elected to go into industry. These benefits 
have to do with such things as working condi- 
tions, hours of work, wage rates, and job 
security. Provision should be made for con- 
tinuous employment, for a retirement plan, for 
vacations with pay, and for sick leave. If such 
benefits are adopted, we shall in general attract 


more desirable persons and reduce labor 
turnover. 
The head custodian must be a _ prudent 


manager. His ability will be reflected in the 
amount of fuel burned and electricity con- 
sumed and in the feeling of orderliness and 
well-being imparted upon entering the school. 
His alertness to preventive measures deter- 
mines whether the school district pays for the 
proverbial one stitch or for nine. We want 
him to be the type of manager who will make 
ind keep performance records of his school 
plant not only for his own guidance but for 
supervisory review by the business office. 


The Economic Use of Fuel 

In our northern latitudes the cost of heating 
is a significant factor in the operating budget. 
Coal and fuel oil have gone up considerably 
from prewar prices. The adoption of a pro- 
gram of fuel conservation becomes timely not 
only as a matter of economy but also in the 
larger area of the conservation of 


source. We 


enlisting the co-operation of our schools in a 


a vital re- 
have had considerable success in 
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conservation program by means of bulletins 
which spell out several ways of effecting 
savings. When the situation threatens to be- 
come very serious as in the case of mine or 
delivery strikes, extreme measures such as the 
abandonment of mechanical ventilation in 
favor of open windows are indicated. Ex- 
amples of recommendations sent to the schools 
are the following: 

1. Do not start up the boilers in the fall 
until the temperature has dropped to a point 
where the classrooms are likely to be below 
65 deg. F. when school opens in the morning. 
The sun will soon warm them adequately. 

2. When the boilers are in operation start 
up the air supply fans just long enough to 
permit the recirculation of air in the early 
morning and then them 
school begins. 

3. Keep the windows open at all times when 
the fans are not running. Better diffusion of 
fresh air and freedom from drafts will result 
from opening several windows from the top, 
the amount depending upon the outside tem- 
perature and wind direction. It is inadvisable 
on colder days to open from the bottom win- 
dows not equipped with deflectors. A written 
memorandum from the principal to each teach- 
er for occasional reference or a notice posted 
in each room used by more than one teacher 
is suggested. 


4. Continue with open 


close down when 


window ventilation 
until such time as direct radiation in the room 
(radiators or pipe coils) fails to maintain the 
room at 69 deg. F. The head custodian should 
then start up the ventilating system, where- 
upon the windows will be closed. 

5. Adjust thermostats as follows: 

a) When the 


ventilating system is not 


running 
Kindergarten — 69 deg. to 71 deg. 
Auditorium — gymnasium, activities rooms 


such as manual training, cooking, and shops 
—65 deg 

All other rooms — 67 deg. to 69 deg. 

b) When the ventilating system is running, 
kindergartens and classrooms may be set one 
degree higher than the above schedule in those 
rooms having heating and ventilating units, so 
as to compensate for difference in air motion 
and humidity. 

6. Bank fires as early in the afternoon as 
possible 


Problems of Use of Power 

In the operating budget electricity is an- 
other costly item which lends itself to a pro- 
gram of conservation. While it may be that 
your unit costs in Ontario are considerably 
below those which many of our communities 
in the states have to pay, it is true nonetheless 
that this is an area in which savings can be 
accomplished through the adoption of co-opera- 
tive methods by the schools. Although it is 
never the thought to deny children adequate 
light, a visit to almost any school reveals the 
unnecessary consumption of electricity. Occa- 


sional reminders to our such 


schools carry 
suggestions as: 
1. Use outside light as much as possible by 


rolling up window shades, top and bottom, so 
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that none of the window is shaded. Turn on 
the electric lights only after outside light 
becomes insufficient. 

2. Turn off all lights in a room that is 
unoccupied. This applies to offices, classrooms, 
gymnasiums, locker rooms, and all other rooms 
in the building. 

3. Request teachers to use only as much 
light as they need for their seeing tasks when 
alone in the classroom during a vacant period 
or after school. 

4. Shut off the motors on operating equip- 
ment when such equipment is not in use. 

5. Check the refrigerators in cafeterias, 
lunchrooms, and homemaking rooms to deter- 


mine whether the amount of use made of 
them justifies the expense of constant 
operation. 


Instructions directed particularly to the 
head custodian include the following: 

1. Lights in rooms should be turned on only 
when the custodial employee is in the room 
and should be switched off when he or she 
leaves the room. 

2. Only a minimum of light should be used 
in the corridors after school is dismissed. 

3. Where it is required for safe passage to 
burn lights constantly in the boiler and equip- 
ment rooms, see that the lamps are reduced 
to the smallest size consistent with the purpose 
they serve. 

4. Close down ventilating fans when prac- 
ticable in accordance with 
fuel saving. 


instructions on 


Building Maintenance 


From occasional studies of maintenance 
policies, costs, and considered opinions in 
several school systems, it appears that an 


average annual expenditure of about 114 per 
cent of the current replacement value of a 
building and its equipment is required to keep 
the building, grounds, and equipment in a 
state of good repair. The method of handling 
this maintenance and repair program differs 
in various communities. Some of the larger 
school districts operate a maintenance force 
with mechanics skilled in the various trades, 
confining their activities strictly to mainte- 
nance. Other communities operate with con- 
tractors who do the repair work on a competi- 
tive firm bid or by force account. Still other 
communities, 
majority, use 


and these probably form the 
a combination of these plans, 
keeping a skeleton crew of maintenance men 
who can quickly respond in cases of an emer- 
gency and who ordinarily confine their tasks to 
the smaller items, leaving the sizable work to 
be done by This is the method 
used in Rochester, with the added feature that 
the maintenance men are recruited from the 
custodial operating staff and therefore form 
a reserve pool from which emergency help is 


contractors 


taken to replace regularly assigned operating 
personnel who for any reason are absent from 
their regular assignment. 

Needless to say, there are advantages and 
disadvantages to all three methods. In recent 
vears, however, my observation has been that 
the trend is definitely toward the combination 
scheme 
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Portrait of the Grant Park, Illinois, School Board. 
Steady progress has been recorded at Grant Park, Illinois, through the service of this board 
of education, three members of which have eleven years of experience. Left to right: 


Claude Hayden; Arnold Martens; Frank W. 


Love, president; John Rosenbrock, secretary; 


H. N. Dennis. Photograph courtesy of Superintendent Wesley R. Ruby. 





Care of Building Services 

Building services constitute the greatest 
demand on the repair and upkeep budget, 
comprising as they do the operation of and 
repair of the heating, plumbing, lighting, 
power, and signal systems. Because of their 
very character the life of these systems is less 
than that of the structure itself. They are 
subject to destructive forces, chemical reac- 
tion, and mechanical wear. In our subcon- 
scious mind we no doubt think more often 
of the custodian as a man with a wrench in his 
hand rather than one carrying a broom 

Much attention has to be given such things 
as leaky boiler tubes, burned and warped 
grates, spalled refractory linings, leaky radi- 
ators, valves, and fittings, worn pumps, cor- 
roded piping, plugged drains, and short cir- 
cuits. Maintaining a condition of good repair, 
while telling on the maintenance budget, re- 
sults not only in lower operating costs but in 
safer, more healthful, comfortable, and pleas- 
ing surroundings in the school buildings 


The Building Interior 

A thorough inspection of each building 
should be made at least once a year. The 
structural components should be examined to 
determine that their behavior and aging are 
normal. Items that affect safety to life or fire 
safety within the building should be especially 
scrutinized. Suspended ceilings, plaster and 
other articles that are fastened to the building 
in an overhead position should be carefully 
examined. Where wood floors are used these 
should be corrected for splintered condition 
or saturated oil condition. Perhaps the 
adoption of a long-range program of sealing 
the floors would be advisable. Windows need 
to be adjusted so that both the upper and 
lower sash can be opened easily by the chil- 
dren. They must be kept sufficiently sturdy 
to withstand high wind pressures and b 
weather-stripped to provide comfort and aid 
fuel conservation. Stair treads and handrails 
necessarily must be kept in excellent condition 
and obviously it is of utmost importance that 


the panic hardware on exit doors be main- 
tained at all times in such condition of repair 
that the doors can be opened readily by the 
children. 


The Building Exterior 

Probably there is no area of the school plant 
which lends itself to preventive maintenance 
more so than that of the exterior walls, roofs, 
etc. The pointing and tucking of brick and 
stone walls, especially copings and cornices, if 
not attended to early will rapidly cause disin- 
tegration especially in climates where there is 
considerable freezing and thawing. Roofs, gut- 
ters, and downspouts need to be examined 
periodically for evidences of corrosion. Where 
these are of nonferrous metals, corrective ma- 
terials need to be applied when rusting is first 
Exposed woodwork, nonferrous 
metalwork, and flag poles should be painted as 


evidenced 


frequently as necessary to keep the basic ma- 
terials themselves from being exposed to the 
elements. Where window frames have not been 
calked, this should be done with a suitable 
mastic material so as to add to the comfort 
of the occupants and to save fuel. Where out- 
door stairs or fire escapes are in use, they 
must be kept safe. This involves the inspec- 
tion of their construction and supports and 
protection against Corrosion 


The School Grounds 


When we have the creation and maintenance 
of lawns and landscape planting, proper main- 
tenance presupposes some knowledge of plant 
life and its required care. Rolling, top dressing, 
reseeding, fertilizing, and watering as well as 
grass cutting are recurring tasks. Sometimes 
the pupils take over part of the care espe 
cially of flower gardens. Good upkeep of the 
school grounds serves as an inspiration to the 
neighbors to keep up their grounds also; thus 
the entire neighborhood is made a more lovely 
The athletic fields and 
playgrounds best serve their purpose when 
kept in good condition. Certainly stones should 


spot in which to live 


be removed and holes worn into the ground 
should be filled and tamped level so as to pre- 
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vent injuries. Fences, railings, and driveways 
must receive attention. 


Care of Furniture and Instructional 
Equipment 
Usually the upkeep ef furniture is handled 
in one of two ways. In larger school systems a 
central shop is equipped w-th the necessary 
tools and appurtenances for repairs and re- 
finishing. A rule-of-thumb guide as to when 
to repair and refinish furniture is sometimes 
set up so that the total repair cost may not 
exceed one half the replacement value of the 
article, assuming that replacements are avail- 
able. Where a school system is large enough 
to maintain one or more men constantly at 
this kind of work, greater skill is developed 
and usually lower costs and better jobs result. 
An alternate scheme that applies to smaller 
school districts is to care for the furniture 
repairs and refinishing within the school itself. 
Sometimes this can be done without removing 
the furniture from the classroom. During the 
vacation period, portable sanders may be used 
to dress the badly worn and cut surfaces, fol- 
lowing which the refinishing is done. The 
newer trend is to finish classroom furniture 
in the lightest possible shades so as to obtain 
more suitable brightness differences in the 
interest of quality lighting. Where the work 
accumulates and there is not a surplus of 
furniture available for temporary use, it some- 
times becomes necessary to have a little addi- 
tional help in the summertime to do this work. 

In the category of imstructional equipment 
are such items as machine tools, refrigerators, 
stoves, radios, g£) mnasium equipment, and 
other tools of instruction. When the needed 
attention is minor in character, it frequently 
can be done at the school. In the absence of 
a central repair shop to handle the repair of 
a more complex item, it may be well to re- 
turn the article to the vendor for factory 
repair or use the services of a local machine 
or fix-it shop. 

There is likely to be a rather definite rela- 
tionship between the initial cost of the school 
plant and the recurring costs for 
and upkeep. In the development 
specications tor a new building 


ts operation 
yf plans and 

theretore, 
there is something to be gained by bringing 
into the discussion with the architect and 
school administrator those empiovees Ol the 
district who have an intimate knowledge oi 
the costs of maintenance and operation and 
Decisions on certain 
types of equipment and building materials and 
finishes should reflect proper consideration of 
upkeep costs 


the reasons therefor 


Economic studies should be 
made to prove the wisdom of paying higher 
initial costs for some things. Ignoring this 
factor so as to obtain the largest building the 
bond issue will permit is perhaps to do a dis- 
service to the people who must retire thos 


bonds and raise by tax levy tne reneral ex- 


pense funds each year for the conduct of the 
school 

The millennium will be reached when som« 
one finally designs a school plant with all its 


component parts such that their period of ust 
fulness will terminate at about the same 


i 


—much on the order of the one-horse shay 


tl he— 
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sir of The Homer Community School, completed school districts with an approximate area of community building, and several stores. The 

oO res nd occupied in September, 1947, represents 75 square miles and a school population of planning of the new building, however, was 

ctory interesting educational enterprise which some 600 children carefully undertaken to bring together the 

chine utilized a serious community misfortune as The new building was planned and erected best educational thought and to make the 
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school tv. The building replaces an older school on age of building materials and construction terest of the W. K. Kellogg Foundation, 
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Homer Community School, Homer, Michigan. — Lewis J. Sarvis, 


Architect, Battle 


the building. The balance of the cost, amount- 
ing to $140,000 in bonds, together with ap- 
proximately $90,000 in insurance money and 
direct taxes has been spent thus far. 

The building is 350 feet long, 65 feet wide, 
and faces Hillsdale Street in Homer. The 
rear wing, one story high and 112 feet long, 
has not been completed. 

The main part of the building is a two- 
story structure, with a concrete frame and 
steel-supported roof, and with brick walls 
throughout. The first floor is devoted entirely 
to the elementary school and the second floor 
to the junior and senior high school 

The gymnasium is planned to serve the 
double purpose of auditorium and includes a 
stage. The wing at the rear will be devoted 
to shop subjects and will include not only the 
usual wood and metal shops, but also a com- 
pletely equipped farm shop. The emphasis in 
this department will be strongly on wood and 
metal construction and mechanical repair work 
particularly of automotive machines and farm 
machines. At present the shops are located in 
first-floor classrooms of the main building 
The home-economics department is of the 


Creek, Michigan. 





Homer Community School, Homer, Michigan. 
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complete type, including areas for sewing, 
cooking, and model housekeeping. 

The building is located to face north and 
includes a complete athletic field. A two-acre 
tract of land near by has been set aside for 
experimental purposes and for gardening and 
other farm projects. 

The school is served by five buses and two 
station wagons which transport the pupils 

The school is administered by Supt. L. W. 
Wade, who carried on the educational plan- 
ning for the board of education. The latter 
is headed by William R. Smith, and includes 


Guy Putnam, secretary, Harlan A. Snyder, 





Lewis J. Sarvis, 


Architect, Battle Creek, Michigan. 


Homer Community School, Ho 


isn 


mer, Michigan. — Lewis J. Sarvis, 


Architect, Battle Creek, Michigan. 


treasurer, Frank E 
Hartmann 


Bishop and William P 


trustees 
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SCHOOL FINANCE CRISIS IN KANSAS CITY 


The worst financial crisis in its entire history is 
now facing the school system of Kansas City, Mo 

A serious shortage of funds has caused Kansas 
City residents to demand a special session of the 
state legislature to provide a means of school 
revenue. It is estimated that the school district 
will be 3 million dollars short of funds needed to 
finance a normal 40 weeks’ term next year 

The board of education has announced that, 
without additional funds the legislature may make 
possible, the schools will be operated only 32 
weeks next term. All teachers have been given 
contracts binding for only 28 weeks, because the 
board lacks assurance it can operate even for 32 
weeks. The 32-week period proposed is four weeks 
short of the term high schools must operate to 
qualify for recognition in the North Central 
Association 

The crisis, which had been brewing for several 
years, came to a head last April, when residents of 
the district defeated a proposal to increase real 
estate taxes $5.50 on each $1,000 of assessed valua 
tion. On May 12 the residents also defeated a 
proposal to increase school taxes $4 on $1,000 of 
valuation. Both proposals were defeated in the 
face of statements that it would mean a reduction 
of the school term 
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Important Betterments Recommended in — 





Custodial Personnel Administration’ 


John E. 


V. SICK LEAVE, WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION AND 
RETIREMENT (Continued) 
RETIREMENT 

Retirement benefits are emoluments that have an actual cash 
value that may be determined at any time. These benefits are 
closely related to salary; in fact, they are deferred salary pay- 
ments. Thus, the custodian’s total salary includes the contractual 
salary plus any amount the employer contributes toward the 
custodian’s retirement fund. 

Adequate retirement plans for custodians are imperative if 
custodians are to have the necessities of life during their old age. 
According to Wyatt,’ the average worker, even in relatively 
prosperous times, is unable to accumulate enough to assure him- 
self and his wife of subsistence in their old age. The average 
worker can look forward to dependency on his children or to some 
charity during his old age.° 

In 1946, approximately three fourths of the cities above 30,000 
population had retirement provisions for school custodians. Cus- 
todians in 19 of the 48 states were covered by state-wide retire- 
ment plans. In the other 29 states, custodial retirement plans 
were provided in some cities and not provided in others. 

The 75 out of 100 custodians who were fortunate enough to 
receive benefits when they retired, found the amounts woefully 
inadequate to meet living costs. In only 19, or 8 per cent, of the 
cities did any custodian receive more than $100 per month. 
Moreover, only one third of the cities reported having any retired 
custodian who received more than $50 per month. Table XI, 
which follows, shows the Aighest monthly retirement allowance 
received by any retired custodian since 1930. These sums are the 
highest received. The average probably was much less. 





TABLE XI. HIGHEST MONTHLY ALLOWANCE PAID FORMER CUSTODIANS 


SINCE 1930 
Highest Group I Group Il Total 
Vonthly Allowance Cities above Cities between Cities above 
100,000 30,000 100,000 30,000 
population population population 
No. / No % No of 
More than $100 14 22 5 3 19 8 
$76-$100 9 4 26 14 35 14 
$51-$75 7 11 18 10 25 10 
$26-—$50 8 13 15 8 23 9 
$1-$25 ] 2 3 2 4 2 
No case* 4 6 39 21 43 18 
Unanswered 15 23 25 14 40 16 
Not applicable** 6 9 50 28 56 4 
otal 64 10¢ 181 100 245 10 
*Retirement systems had been established so recently custodian had _ received 
rement benefits 
**Cities without retirement plans ustodians 


EEE 


Analysis of the foregoing table shows that, at the time of this 
study, custodial retirement provisions in many cities had been 
provided very recently. For this reason, in nearly one fifth of the 
cities having retirement plans, no custodian had yet received 
retirement benefits. In addition, about one fourth of the states 
did not have custodial retirement plans at all. If it is assumed 
that about one half of the 40 cities not replying to this item, 
also had not paid retirement benefits, then, in all, not more than 


*This is the sixth in a series of articles based or John E. Phay, Emoluments 
|! Custodians. An unpublished Ed.D. project at Teachers College, Columbia Uni 
ersity, 1946, 166 pp. This project surveyed school custodian personnel in the spring of 
46 in cities above 30,000 in population in the United States 
Richard E. Wyatt, William H. Wande 
ict in Operation (Washington, D. ¢ 


*] bid 


and William L. Schrurz, The Social Security 
Graphic Arts, 1937), p. 1 


4] 


Phay 


one half of the cities actually had paid retirement allowances to 
former custodians. 


Threefold Gain Since 1935 

Although custodial retirement plans are still lacking in many 
cities, many retirement plans have been established during the 
past few years. When Rogers* surveyed custodial provisions in 
1935, he found only one fourth of the cities having retirement 
plans. In 1946, three fourths of the cities had custodial retirement 
plans. Also, in 1935, only six states* had state-wide retirement 
provisions for custodians while there were 19 in 1946. 


Social Security for School Custodians? 

The extension of the Social Security Act to include all cus- 
todians and other school employees is opposed by several organi- 
zations, including the National Education Association’ and the 
National Conference on Public Employee Retirement Systems.® 
These and other organizations are not opposed to the extension 
of the Social Security benefits to persons in areas not covered by 
state or local retirement plans. They are opposed to coverage of 
employees in areas having state or local retirement plans. The 
reason for this opposition is the fear that state or local retirement 
plans will be supplanted with the less generous Social Security 
benefits. There is real danger here. 

On the other hand, as may be seen from Table XI, retirement 
allowances paid school custodians are not very generous. If the 
benefits of the Social Security Act were extended to custodians 
and state and local retirement provisions for custodians super- 
imposed, the total benefits to retired custodians would be some- 
what comparable to those received by some industrial workers 
covered by Social Security and company pension plans. 

Industry has set an example for a superimposed retirement 
system. Industry has found it necessary to use the social security 
benefits as a base upon which company pension plans are added 
as a superstructure.’ The National Industrial Conference Board 
in 1944 found that 28 companies provided retirement plans for 
employees in addition to the benefits under the Social Security 


at 


Retirement Provisions Regardless of Length of Service 


Custodians should receive retirement benefits in proportion to 
the length of service rendered. Custodians should not be deprived 
of any earned retirement benefits. Thus, a custodian employed 
for only one year should, at retirement receive his retirement 
allowances for that one year’s service. There is little justification 
for binding a custodian to his job through depriving him of part 
or all of his retirement benefits if he severs employment. Nor 
should an employer be placed in a position where he must con- 
tinue the services of an incompetent custodian or deprive him of 
a living after the custodian reaches retirement age. 

Retirement benefits will not be lost if state and local retire- 
ment plans will provide a deferred annuity bond to custodians 
who sever their employment before retirement age. Such a bond 
should be of an amount which is the actuarial equivalent of the 
retirement fund credited to the custodian through the contribu- 
tions of both the employer and custodian. Annuity payments 
should begin when the custodian reaches retirement age. 


James Fredrick Roger The School Custodian, \ S. Office of Edu 


atior Bulletin, 
1938, N« (Washington, D. ¢ Government Printing Office, 1938), pp. 10, 17 
‘Tbid., p. 17 
Nationa Educatior Associatior Research Division Soctai Security and Teachers 
Special Bulletin N« (Washington, D. ¢ The Association, March 11, 1946), p 
*lbid., pp. 4-5 


F. Beatrice Brower, Trends in Company Pension Plans (New York: National Indu 
trial Conference Board, 1944), p. 5 
‘Ibid., pp. 48-52 
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Recommendations 


1. All custodians should be covered by a retirement plan. In 
areas where retirement plans for custodians do not exist the 
Social Security Act should be amended to include these custodians. 
In addition, where practical, local retirement provisions should be 
superimposed upon the social security benefits. 

2. State and local retirement systems should provide custodians 
who sever employment prior to their retirement age, with a de- 
ferred annuity bond, payment beginning when the retirement age 
is reached, the amount of which is the actuarial equivalent of the 
retirement contributions of the employer and the custodian. 


Vi. SUMMARY 

In 1946, the emoluments received by custodians in cities above 
30,000 in population varied greatly. However, in many respects, 
custodians had similar rights and privileges. Following is a brief 
description of the emoluments of the ‘‘average” school custodian 
of 1946. 

The “Average” Custodian 

The “average” custodian, as was found in this study, received 
an annual salary of about $1,950 in 1945-46, or about $300 more 
than he received in 1942—43. This increase was ‘‘frozen” into his 
basic salary rate so that his salary schedule was raised through- 
out. So far, salary schedules have ignored his special family 
responsibilities. He has had very little to do with the actual 
making of his salary schedule but it seems probable that he will 
participate more in such matters, in the future. 

The “average” custodian worked about 48 hours per week, 
working 8 or 9 hours daily. If he worked overtime, or on holi- 
days (which was a rare occurrence), he was paid for it. He 
worked the entire year except for his two weeks’ paid vacation 
and 7'2 holidays. He had no written contract so the board of 
education was able to discharge him if it so desired. In such a 
case, he had no legal alternative but to accept its decision. In 
terminating the employment of a custodian, the board gave him 
two weeks’ notice but did not allow him a separation allowance. 
He stood about a 50-50 chance of working in a system that 
would promote him according to definitely established rules. 

The “average” custodian did not belong to an organized labor 
group but many of his fellow custodians belonged to affiliates 
of the A. F. of L. and CIO. He did not engage in collective bar- 
gaining nor did he work under any form of a closed shop. His 
fellow custodians who were union members, received a higher 
salary than he did. He had never participated in a strike but he 
was aware of the fact that labor unions and strikes were becom- 
ing a real, although relatively new problem for school adminis 
trators. 

When the ‘‘average” custodian was ill, he could absent himself 
from work for as long as two weeks without loss of pay. If he 
had been well enough in the past to allow his sick leave to accu- 
mulate, he could be absent as much as four weeks without loss 
of pay. If he were injured on the job he received workmen’s 
compensation as provided under his state laws, but usually this 
was less than he would have received under his local sick-leave 
allowance. In any event, there was no school-sponsored group- 
hospitalization plan available for his use, but if he needed to 
borrow money, there was a credit union available. 


Recommendations 


1. The normal working day for custodians should not exceed 
8 hours and the normal working week should not exceed 40 hours. 

2. Custodians should be paid time and one-half for overtime 
that exceeds 40 hours per week. 

3. Custodians should be hired for the entire 12 months of 
the year. 

4. Multiple working shifts should be used where practicable. 

5. Where the part-time services of a custodian are needed in 
several schools, “roving custodians” should be employed where 
practicable, to work in several schools. 

6. Definite salary schedules should be provided custodians. 
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7. Salary schedules for custodians should be made co-opera- 
tively and participants should properly represent all divisions of 
the custodial staff. 

8. Rules of promotion should be established and made known. 

9. Salary schedules should be made that will attract “career” 
custodians. 

10. The maximum salaries for custodians should be determined 
by the amount necessary for a “health and decency” standard of 
living as determined by the Heller Committee or by other equally 
reliable groups. 

11. Salary schedules for custodians should have from three to 
five yearly increments. 

12. Increments should be large enough to be “‘felt.” 

13. Salary increments should be granted annually. In some 
cases increments should be denied for just cause but only upon 
the written recommendation of the supervisor. 

14. All custodial positions should be classified and a distinct 
salary scale made for each classification. 

15. At least once in five years appraisal should be made of 
the appropriateness of the basic salary rates and of the job 
classifications. 

16. Salary schedules should provide for cost-of-living adjust- 
ments. 

17. Policies should be established so that custodians could be 
discharged only for good reasons such as incompetence, neglect 
of duty, insubordination, intoxication on the job, and immorality. 

18. Policies should be established whereby custodians could 
present grievances to the proper school officials. 

19. Study should be made and court decisions should be 
secured to determine the rights of the custodian with respect to 
collective bargaining agreements, union shop, automatic checkoff 
of dues, and other related issues. 

20. At least two weeks’ vacation should be granted to all full- 
time custodians, and school systems should work toward the 
establishment of a policy granting one month’s vacation with pay 
for full-time custodians. 

21. A custodian who has not been employed a full working vear 
preceding his vacation period should be granted a vacation in 
proportion to the number of full months he has been employed. 

22. The single plan (which provides the same vacation time 
allowance for eligible employees regardless of vears of service) 
should be used for vacations. 

23. Vacations should not be cumulative. 

24. Custodians should receive their regular salary during 
vacation periods plus any bonus allowance that is being paid in 
addition to salaries. 

25. Some holidays with pay should be granted custodians. 

26. The number of days allowed custodians vearly as holidays 
should be at least 72. 

27. Custodians should not be required to work on an approved 
holiday except in the case of a real emergency. 

28. Custodians requested to work on holidays should receive 
double time off. 

29. Custodians should be granted sick-leave provisions similar 
to those of the “Roanoke Plan” previously described. 

30. Cities that do not provide workmen’s compensation to cus- 
todians should secure this protection for them immediately. 

A study should be made of the interrelationship of sick-leave 
provisions, workmen’s compensation, and retirement provisions 
and a unified plan including all three emoluments should be made. 

32. All custodians should be covered by a retirement plan. In 
areas where retirement plans for custodians do not exist the 
Social Security Act should be amended to include these custodians. 
In addition, where practical, local retirement provisions should be 
superimposed upon the social security benefits. 

33. State and local retirement systems should provide cus- 
todians who sever employment prior to their retirement age, with 
a deferred annuity bond, payment beginning when the retirement 
age is reached, the amount of which is the actuarial equivalent of 
the retirement contributions of the employer and the custodian 
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As the Secretary Sees It — 


Teacher, 





Six years ago I was just a happy-go-lucky 
farm wife, content with minding my own 
business, cooking for my good-natured hus- 
band and the farmhands and neighbors who 
visited us at intervals; caring for my three 
children and keeping up with the Joneses 
In my spare time I often drove the tractor, 
sometimes taking regular shifts during the 
spring plowing and seeding. All in all, my life 
was comfortable, and uneventful. 

We live four miles out of town, and there 
was no school bus in our district; so I dashed 

to school with my nine-year-old daughter 
every morning, and again at four I picked 
her up and brought her home. This was a 
happy arrangement, because it not only gave 
me recreation, and an excuse to be in town 
twice a day. but it also gave me an alibi 
should any of my ambitious neighbors find 

e late with the family ironing or discover 

dishes stacked beside the kitchen sink 

Depositing my daughter at the schoolhouse 
door I returned home knowing that the teach- 
ers, whom I had always pictured as angelic 
creatures with worlds of patience, and un- 
fathomable stores of supernatural knowledge 
would bring up my child in the way she 
should go. I had suppressed my own desire 
to wear the halo of a school teacher in favor 
of marriage. and hence I even looked forward 
with pleasure to the day when all three of my 
ngels would go to school and delight the 
heart of some lonely teacher 

All this, however, is in the dim past. In the 
summer of 1942, there occurred an event 
which changed my whole outlook on life, 
fettered my carefree existence, dimmed the 
halo I had placed around the head of the 
iverage teacher, and burdened me with a 
heavy weight of responsibility, from which 
I shall probably never recover. I have even 
become obsessed with the idea that mothers 
should be expected to train their own off- 
spring; that they have been and should be the 
world’s original educators. 

Now, to get back to June of that memor- 
able summer: having assisted my husband 
with the weeding of 800 acres, more or less 
of summer fallow, we betook ourselves off 
to the seashore on a long deferred, but ex- 
tremely short vacation which was to mark 
my last period of carefree life. We romped 
on the sand, played in the waves with our 
small family. and enjoyed every moment of 
our trip, little knowing that during our 
absence the very people who professed to be 
our friends were taking advantage of me 
behind my back, and while I was not there 
to defend myself. 

On our return we had hardly washed the 
soil of travel from our faces when a kindly, 
well-meaning neighbor called to inform me 


There Goes Your Halo! 


Mary R. Duling 


that I had been elected clerk of the local 
district school board. This, she informed me, 
was a great honor, and when I protested that 
I was not prepared for such duties, she, and 
a dozen others, promptly overwhelmed me. 
This was just the work I was cut out for. 
I was the only one who had free time, and at 
the same time intelligence and schooling to 
carry on such an important mission. One work- 
ing wife even went so far as to remark, “We 
picked you because you were the only woman 
we could think of who does not work.” This 
regrettable effect of the man power shortage 
was my reward for being an idle, pampered 
housewife! 

I must confess that I did not take the 
matter too seriously. In answer to my hus- 
band’s protests I argued that I had really 
come from a long line of teachers, and that 
deep down in my heart I would always feel 
that I might have made a good one myself. 
Perhaps taking this job would satisfy my 
thwarted ambition, and give me a chance to 
feel that I was doing my share in the social 
and public life 

The retiring clerk did give me warning, say- 
ing that there was more work connected than 
met the eye. and that there would be times 
when I would get snowed under unless I did 
my work promptly after each meeting. That, 
as is usually the case. influenced my final 
decision. Up came my old family pride, and 
I said to myself — “Get under 
indeed! If I can’t write four checks a month 
to pay the teachers, and take down the 
minutes of the regular school meetings with- 
out help, I'll give up!” I had to prove to 
her, and to myself that I could 


snowed 


Thus, upon the first day of July, nineteen 
hundred and forty-two, I was launched upon 
my career. During the next six years I 
attended school meetings four to six evenings 
a month, took down endless minutes, carried 
on various correspondences, paid the teachers 
and janitors, and other maintenance bills; 
corrected mistakes, (mostly my own); sat up 
nights worrying over bank accounts which 
would not balance, and answered to the 
auditor for perfectly sensible methods of 
bookkeeping which for some reason or other 
seemed peculiar to him. 

I worried about gas and tires throughout 
the ration period when I had to go to town 
to confer with the principal, or when an 
emergency occurred which made it necessary 
to contact the chairman, who lived five miles 
away, and who like myself, had no telephone 

For these minor duties I received a recom- 
pense of $50 a year, maximum salary for school 
clerks in third class districts in our state up 
till 1946. This princely sum did not include 
the school census, which required me to knock 
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on every door in our district (an area some 
15 miles long, and almost as wide), and ask 
in polite tones for the names and ages of all 
children between four and twenty. (“I beg 
your pardon, sir! I had no way of knowing 
that you are a bachelor.’’) This census is 
taken every year during the last week of 
October, one copy made in alphabetical order 
for the district files, one for the county school 
superintendent, and one for the principal, and 
for this work I was paid the large sum of $5. 
With care I made this cover the cost of gas 
and shoe leather used in the process. Now that 
I am about to retire, this pay has been raised 
to $25, and last year the maximum salary was 
repealed, leaving the board free to promote 
my wages to a more respectable figure 

Not wanting- to seem mercenary, I must 
admit in all fairness that I received, in addi- 
tion to my salary a well-balanced education. 
I learned among other interesting facts that 
a teacher is just an educated human being; 
that teachers have likes and dislikes, skeletons 
in their closets; vices as well as virtues, and 
that they dress well and keep every hair in 
place on a smaller salary than the average 
ditchdigger. I learned that friends who had 
looked admiringly at my child’s straight “1” 
report card before my election now look 
askance at her card which shows an occasional 
“2.” and say knowingly, “Why shouldn’t she 
get good grades. Her mother is on the school 
board.” 

I learned that a teacher who gave Johnny 
Featherbrain, from the Sagebrush District a 
“5,” might get by with a cussing, or a threat 
to have her throat cut; but that if she gave 
little Nora Influence a “2” she might just as 
well resign now and have it over with 

I learned to fill in numerous government 
inquiries, requisitions, priority applications 
and tuition bills; to master the technicalities 
of floating a bond issue — including the typing 
of a transcript of proceedings which would 
baffle a Philadelphia lawyer (seven copies of 
this transcript to be forwarded to Messrs 
Bigg, Bigg. Bigg, Medium and Little, Attor- 
neys, for approval), and which are promptly 
returned for complete retyping because of the 
omission of one “whereas,” and two “herein- 
afters.’ 

I have learned to stifle my natural sympa- 
thies and write cool letters of rejection to 
pathetic teachers who really need jobs but 
who cannot fill the requirements of the school; 
to apologize humbly for mistakes I have made 
and for mistakes I did not make; to admit 
contritely to the teacher that I failed to 
deduct enough from her already pitifully 
deducted salary, and must make an adjust- 
ment 


(Concluded on page 67) 
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POLITICS AND THE OFFICE OF 
EDUCATION 

THE resignation of Dr. John W. Stude- 
baker has brought to an end 14 years of 
federal service by a competent educator 
and school administrator. Dr. Studebaker 
has not been professedly an educational 
philosopher as were the earliest commis- 
sioners, and certainly not a politician. He 
has shown that he is a practical schoolman, 
who has envisioned the purpose of the 
Office of Education under the laws which 
caused its creation and has had imagina- 
tion to see the higher levels of service to 
which the office might attain even under 
the hampering conditions of exceedingly 
low salaries paid to a limited staff and 
completely insufficient funds for research, 
service, and travel. 

The Office of Education, under Dr. 
Studebaker, rendered magnificent service 
during the war period in organizing and 
supervising the huge program of training 
workers for the war industries. Dr. Stude- 
baker has since then moved along steadily 
and conservatively in expanding his per- 
sonnel and increasing the funds to enable 
the Office to do better work in the elemen- 
tary and secondary school fields. In late 
years the Office has not been markedly 
successful in assisting vocational education 
under the Smith-Deen law; this federal 
service to the states fared better when it 
was practically independent of the balance 
of the Office under an Assistant Com- 
missioner. 

Washington officialdom has not seen in 
Dr. Studebaker as colorful a personality 
as some of the Agency and Division heads 
in the Social Security Agency. He has been 
a professional schoolman rather than a 
political appointee and he has used the 
methods of the professional school ad- 
ministrator. He has been grossly underpaid 
considering the importance which his Of- 
fice should enjoy. He has been quite right 
in objecting to interference with his Office, 
particularly with the publicity and public 
relations. His resignation raises him dis- 
tinctly in the estimation of the teaching 
profession, who widely appreciate the loss 
to education which his retirement entails. 

The Office of Education is in need of a 
complete re-evaluation of its function and 
service. Supporting and leading it, we 
think, there should be a national commis- 


sion or board of laymen of outstanding 
ability — a suggestion which has_ been 
made in the past and which the N.E.A. has 
just reaffirmed at Cleveland. When its work 
has been outlined, the Office should have 
ample funds for a genuinely able and 
scholarly staff of specialists and for a wide 
range of field service and publications. If 
it is not desirable that the Office impose 
its control on state and local school sys- 
tems, its work must at least command the 
highest respect among the profession, the 
press, and the public. 


TWO FAILURES IN CIVIC 
EDUCATION 


THE recurrence of the national elections 
and the consequent interest in candidates, 
platforms, and probable changes in our 
domestic as well as foreign policies, sug- 
gests the need of considering the effective- 
ness of civic education instruction, par- 
ticularly at the high school level. 

A recent study of civic education, re- 
ported by two investigators in the Harvard 
Educational Review, points to two diffi- 
culties which the schools have apparently 
not met. The first of these is the moral 
implication in all civic life, particularly in 
the exercise of civic duties. The schools 
have been inclined to limit themselves to 
information on the machinery of govern- 
ment, but they have not been successful 
in impressing upon young people their re- 
sponsibilities and the serious consequences 
that flow from their failure to meet these 
in their everyday life and on the impor- 
tant occasions of elections. Americans are 
prone to shout about their rights but they 
generally overlook the serious responsibili- 
ties which accompany these rights. They 
are, for example, keen concerning such 
matters as the right of petition, but they 
leave to crackpots and to people with 
special interests the duty of informing their 
representatives and public officials what 
they think and want in the way of better 
governmental service. 

A second point to which the Harvard 
investigators call attention is the lack of 
insistence on the serious duty of bearing 
allegiance to the United States. Twelve 
high school civic texts examined by them, 
did not even mention this concept of 
patriotism which ‘“‘is all too often perverted 
into a policy for racial, religious, or po- 
litical negligence. Almost no effort is made 
to identify these conditions, situations, and 
groups which have in the past been as- 
sociated with the destruction of civil 
liberties and the neglect of public duties. 
Dangerous trends of the present are almost 
entirely overlooked.” 

The recent activity of the U. S. Office 
of Education in its opposition to Com- 
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munism in education and its promotion of 
devotion to democracy are evidence of a 
new trend in civic education which de- 
serves the support of school boards and 
other school executives. 


SCHOOL MAINTENANCE 
SCHEDULES 
COMPETENTLY managed _ industrial 
concerns schedule their maintenance op- 
erations and keep their plants clean and 
their machinery in efficient operating con- 
dition — all without waiting until break- 
downs occur in machinery or safety and 
seeing conditions are endangered by broken 
floors and grimy walls. The work of the 
maintenance crews is so planned that the 
cleaning, repair, and replacement are kept 
ahead of conditions which will reduce 
efficiency or cause losses of time due to 
lowered rates of machine production or 
positive breakdowns. Wide attention has 
been given in recent vears to the efficiency 
value of harmoniously painted walls and 
machines, and 
clean 


improved _ light 
windows and 
lighting. 


through 
correct artificial 

It seems illogical that boards of educa- 
tion plan their annual maintenance pro- 
grams on an arbitrary budget allotment 
held down to an amount which they feel 
will get by with the taxpavers. Why should 
not the repairs be planned on a careful 
inspection of boilers and heating systems, 
classroom and corridor floors and walls, 
stairs and entries, roofs and outside fix- 
tures subjected to the elements? Why 
should not lighting systems be checked 
for actual effectiveness on the basis of 
present efficiency standards? Why should 
not the ventilating machinery and_ the 
electrical devices be inspected and _ tested 
by the school department's own men, or 
by outside engineers competent to deter- 
mine the exact conditions, to suggest re- 
standards of 
school service and health— and _ ultimate 
economy — require changes? 


placements where present 


maintenance schedule 
must begin with the erection of buildings 
and the purchase of equipment which are 
fully suited to the educational purposes of 


A good school 


the schools. These good buildings and this 
well-chosen equipment must be operated 
and given the daily care required for 
lengthening the life and efficient use of 
the entire plant. Beyond this the mainte- 
nance schedules should be worked out to 
determine from year to year (1) that the 
school plant and all its parts are doing a 
satisfactory educational job under present 
standards and needs and (2) that ultimate 
economy not a present reduction in out- 
lay —is being achieved. 
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A PLEDGE OF UNITY 
UNITY as an aim of education which 
deserves renewed attention, centers around 
the development of mutual respect among 
Americans and the elimination of antago- 
nisms arising out of differences of race and 
creed. Toward the achievement of this 
unity Principal Leon Mones of the Cleve- 
land Junior High School, Newark, N. J., 
asked the graduates of his school to take 
the following pledge at graduation: 

We the graduates of Cleveland Junior High 
School, as we receive our diplomas, take this 
oath to be true to the ideals of our faith, our 
school and our country. 

We shall try our utmost to use the power 
of our mind and body to bring greater hap- 
piness to ourselves, to our parents, to those 
whom we are in honor bound to protect and 
to all our associates. 

We shall try to understand the ideals of 
service, loyalty, generosity, courage, friendship, 
tolerance and truth 

We shall try to feel toward all men of all 
colors and all creeds as brothers, knowing that 
all peoples in all the lands of the earth are 
creatures of one loving God. 

We shall try to avoid prejudice and hate, 
ind injustice, and intolerance, and conceit of 
race or creed, or wealth, or knowledge. 

We shall try to be humble in the sight of 
God and friendly and helpful in the sight of 


man 
Mian 


We shall try to remain youthful and helpful, 
eager and ambitious. 

We shall try to be confident that the world 
will grow ever better and happier and that we, 
no matter what our occupation or labor, can 
so live as to add to its betterment. 

We shall forever esteem liberty as among 
the dearest blessings of God and the most 
cherished possession of man. 

There are in the pledge attitudes which 
every American must make a part of his 
life if our democracy is to endure. 


LOYALTY OF SCHOOL EMPLOYEES 
THE unrest which prevails in every form 
of occupation and which in industry and 
business spills over in the form of strikes, 
has not left the local school systems un- 
touched. While the total situation is a 
result of the war and of the shaken dis- 
array of economic conditions and _ social 
institutions, most of the upheavals can be 
laid at the.door of a feeling of insecurity, 
of frustration, and of failure to share in 
the total social as well as economic gains 
made by certain groups. Teachers have 
been conscious of the advances made in 
income and social regard of comparable 
professions; school executives, particularly 
city superintendents, have seen the salaries 
of industrial and business executives soar 
in comparison with their moderate raises; 
nonteaching school employees have wit- 
nessed factory workers and mechanics ad- 
vance in pay and in the betterment of 
working conditions unequaled by their own 
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lumbering progress. And school employees 
have not been spared criticisms because of 
the rising cost of education. It cannot be 
wondered then that there is among a pro- 
portion of teaching and nonteaching school 
staffs a feeling of discontent that has re- 
duced their loyalty, their devotion to the 
cause. 

Writing in the current issue of the 
Public Administration Review, Dr. Charles 
E. Merriam urges the great value of a 
constructive program of improving the 
loyalty of public servants to their jobs and 
to the public departments they represent. 
His suggestions seem to be particularly 
applicable to school people: 


1. Closer attention to adequate compensa- 
tion of public employees, to their social secu- 
rity, to more satisfactory working and living 
conditions, and this without too great a lag 
behind the demands of the day and time. Why 
should public servants be called upon to accept 
compensation below the comparable standards 
of the society in which they live? We cannot 
forget that just treatment is a highly signifi- 
cant factor in morale and in loyalty. 

2. Broader opportunities for in-service train- 
ing of a type now found in some of our agen- 
cies. Such training would enable many public 
servants to broaden and enrich their area of 
interest and competence. The basis of modern 
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scientific and technological progress which is 
the key to our civilization is not found in com- 
plete conformity and docility, but in critical 
attitudes leading to invention and advance in 
public as well as in private business. We must 
be on the alert for unorthodox, original, crea- 
tive minds, capable of discovering new rela- 
tions and better ways of doing things — in 
peace as well as in war. Working within the 
limits of constitutions and statutes does not 
mean working outside the boundaries of reason, 
discovery, creation. Public as well as private 
government looks for challenge as well as 
conformity; we need invention as well as con- 
vention. Reorganization and rejuvenation of 
the public service will tend to bring not only 
efficient, but proud service and stouter faith in 
the common cause. 

3. Halting the stream of bitter, smearing 
attacks upon public servants and _ service. 
Bureaucrats, barnacles, tax eaters, loafers — 
these terms constantly applied to public serv- 
ants do not tend to improve the morale of the 
workers or to promote attachment to the gov- 
ernment they serve. To say that “the best 
public servant is the worst” comes close to 
the line of disloyalty. It does not help efficient 
government or inspire the devotion of those 
who serve on all levels of government. In- 
discriminate baiting of public servants stands 
across the way of the finest type of public 
service and the liveliest forms of allegiance 
to the common good. It tends to drive men 
away from the public service, yet without the 
public service the nation cannot live. 








== 





School Lands and Funds 


The fact that a superintendent was improperly 
appointed for a central school district is no bar 
to state aid nor ground for enjoining the Com- 
missioner of Education from making an allot- 
ment of school moneys to such district. N. Y. 
Education Law, §§$ 1806, 3602n 3605 Cudney \ 
Spaulding, 78 N.Y.S., 2d 473, N. Y. Sup. 


Pupils 

A resolution of the board of education of a 
borough under a New Jersey statute requiring 
the vaccination of school children as a prerequi- 
site to their admission to public schools, was not 
invalid because at the time there was no threat- 
ened epidemic. N.J.S.A. 18:14-52 Sadlock \ 
Board of Education of the Borough of Carlstadt 
in Bergen County, 58 Atlantic reporter 2d, 218, 


137 N.J.L. 85, N. J. Sup. 


School District Taxation 


4 school board has no authority to use its 
school tax funds to purchase singlehandedly a 
lakeside tract in another county for the joint 
benefit of public school pupils and 4-H club 
members under a Kentucky statute authorizing a 
school district to join with the city or county in 
providing a recreation center or the statutes em- 
powering school boards to promote health and 
welfare of pupils. KRS 97.010, 160.290 Wilson 
v. Graves County Board of Education, 210 South 
western reporter 2d 350, Ky 


Teachers 


An appointment of a principal of a high 
school by the county board of education without 
the recommendation of the county superintendent 
of schools was void. KRS 160.380 Beverly \ 
Highfield, 209 Southwestern reporter 2d 739, Ky 

The purpose of the Utah act creating a teach 
ers’ retirement svstem is that of improving the 
state educational system by better compensating 





teachers and rewarding them for faithful and 
continued service, thus making the profession 
attractive to qualified persons. Utah code of 1943, 
75-—29-19-—75-29-53.— Gubler v. Utah State 
Teachers’ Retirement Board, 192 Pacific reporter 
2d 580, Utah 


School District Property 

Where the conveyance of a half-acre tract to 
the school trustees contained a reversionary clause 
and the subsequent conveyances of a large tract 
of land, the description of which embraced the 
half-acre conveyed to the school, expressiy excluded 
the half-acre tract, on the abandonment of the 
property for school purposes, the school lot re 
verted to the original grantor rather than to ths 
then owner of the large tract. KRS 162.010 
Lykins v. Wolfe County Board of Education, 209 
Southwestern reporter 2d 717, 307 Ky. 24 

An independent school district, as a quasi 
municipal corporation, has the right to make 
profits out of games played on its premises, such 
profits to go for the benefit of the district, and 
may have the same freedom of action as a pri- 
vate person or corporation in putting on such 
games Southwestern Broadcasting Co. v. Oil 
Center Broadcasting Co., 210 Southwestern re- 
porter 2d 230, Tex. Civ. App 

An independent school district, pursuant to its 
right to exclusive control of high school football 
exhibitions, can prevent a radio station from 
entering its exhibition grounds to make fieldside 
broadcasts of football games and may use such 
lorce as IS necessary to eject any station em 
ployees from the field. Vernon’s annotated civil 
Statutes arts 2802e Southwestern Broad- 
casting Co. v. Oil Center Broadcasting Co., 21 
Southwestern reporter 2d 230, Tex. Civ. App 


2780, 


School District Organization 

An independent school district is a quasi 
municipal corporation,” entrusted with the duty 
of managing schools to the extent of the power 
delegated, and is a part of the state government 
Southwestern Broadcasting Co. v. Oil Center 
Broadcasting Co., 210 Southwestern 

Tex. Civ. App 
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The Board of Education, Hannibal, Missouri. 


Reading from left to right around the table: Morton Weaver, Crawford Smith, members; Miss Georgia A. Davis, secretary; Superintendent E. T. 
Miller; W. P. Strube, president; George C. Martin, member; C. J. Menzel, vice-president; Dr. H. B. Goodrich, member. 

The board sponsors a balanced educational program and is strongly interested in the professional growth of the teaching staff. During 
the past year a remedial reading course was introduced and as a part of the health program X-ray examinations of the children’s chests were 
made in co-operation with the County Health Unit. During the present summer the board is conducting a playground program and the school 


band is giving public concerts. 





AIDING TEACHER PLACEMENT 
IN CONNECTICUT 


Maurice James Ross’ 


The Connecticut State Department of Edu- 
cation does not maintain a placement service 
However, the department does have the re- 
sponsibility for certifying all public school 
teachers in the state. It has data on recent 
graduates and on out-of-state teachers who 
seek certification in Connecticut. These sources 
constitute the supply of teachers for Con- 
necticut’s growing system of public schools 

The demand for teachers comes from super- 
intendents who must replace teachers who re- 
tire from service or who withdraw because of 
other reasons and from superintendents who 
must secure teachers for the additional chil- 
dren who are now appearing in the publi 
schools. Our problem was to bring supply and 
demand together as soon as possible 

In early March, 1948, we addressed a post- 
card to the superintendent of every school 
system in the state. On a return card, which 
required not more than three minutes to fill 
out, we requested information as to the num- 
bers and types of vacancies or new positions 
which the superintendent anticipated for the 
next school year. Each superintendent was 
asked to indicate the name of position, the 
grade or grades or subject combination, and 
the salary range or schedule that applied to 
each anticipated vacancy or new position. On 
the first card, each superintendent was asked 
to indicate whether or not he wished the State 
Department of Education to send him brief 
summaries of the qualifications of eligible 
candidates. 

Superintendents for 152 of a total of 170 
school districts answered the first request for 
information, superintendents for 117 
wanted the summaries of 


towns 


qualifications of 
Educational Research Associate Connecticut State De 
Education, Hartford 


partment ol 





TABLE |. SUMMARY OF REPLIES ON VACANCIES 
AND NEW POSITIONS 
March 15 152 48 304 75 24 403 
April 15 145 $7 251 66 32 349 
May 15 134 51 155 62 14 231 
June 15 13¢ 59 140 44 ) 193 
“| des kindergarten positions 





eligible candidates. As of March 15, 1948, only 
48 towns reported no anticipated unfilled 
vacancies or new positions. 

A summary of replies for the firsc three 
months is shown in Table I. 

To aid in bringing the supply of and the 
demand for teachers together, the department 
sent to each superintendent a list of the 12 
collegiate institutions in the state engaged in 
training elementary and secondary school 
teachers. The list also indicated the number of 
students graduating from each _ institution 
who would be eligible for standard teaching 
certificates in each of the various subject areas 
and levels of instruction. It was realized that 
all eligible candidates might not become active 
candidates for teaching positions or for posi- 
tions in the state. Nevertheless, superintend- 
ents had some idea of the number of new 
teachers available in the state for each area 
of instruction. 

After the April 15 vacancy list had been 
compiled, a list was prepared of names of 
individuals who had recently established their 
qualifications for certification in this state and 
who, as far as the certification office knew, 
were not presently employed or being con- 
sidered for positions for the next year. This 


list was sent to every superintendent in the 
State. 

To aid applicants who write to the Depart- 
ment or call in person we have prepared a 
form letter on which we indicate, for vacancies 
in which the applicant is interested, the name 
of the town, the name of the position, the 
salary and the name and address of the super- 
intendent of schools for each vacancy. We 
also urge the applicant to clear his certification 
with the certification bureau and we list the 
credentials which should be submitted to the 
certification office. 

We plan to repeat the study each month in 
order to help our schools meet their needs 
for teachers. The decrease in the number of 
towns reporting, the decrease in the number 
of vacancies and new positions reported, and 
the increasing number of towns reporting no 
vacancies indicates that the Department should 
offer this service each year. 


+ 


AASA REGIONAL CONFERENCES 


Announcement has been made by Secretary 
Worth McClure that the St. Louis Regional Con 
ference of the AASA will be held February 27 
March 2, inclusive. The headquarters, registration, 
general sessions, and exhibits will be in the Kiel 
Municipal Auditorium. The theme for the con 


ference program will be “Education and _ the 
General Welfare.” 
The local hotel reservations will be handled 


through the Hotels Reservation Bureau, 1420 
Syndicate Trust Bldg., 915 Olive St., and Supt. 
Philip J. Hickey will be the acting chairman. 
Lists of the co-operating hotels are available and 
reservations are now being accepted 

The Regional Conference for the Atlantic sea- 
board will be held March 27 to 30, inclusive, in 
Philadelphia. It is expected that the headquarters 


and exhibits will be located in the Philadelphia 
Auditorium 

The Pacific Coast Conference will be held in 
San Francisco but the final dates have not been 


announced. It is that they will be 


February 20 
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de nae KAM 


best meets your 16mm projection needs 


for more effective teaching 


the KAHM vives you professional qual- 


ity projection in the screening of black-and- 
white or full-color 16mm films. Pictures are 
projected at their best in brilliance . . . sharp 
in contrast and definition. 

Voiees, music and sound effects are heard 
with dramatic realism—just as true and natural 
as they are recorded in the studio. You have a 
choice of “Sound” or “Silent” operation by 
merely turning a knob. 

It’s so easy to use. All controls are centrally 
located. Even a child can operate it. Just fol- 
low the guide lines embossed on the side of the 
projector for the threading path of film. The 
RCA “400” is the easiest of all sound projec- 
tors to thread. Re-wind without changing reels 
or belts. Lighter weight and compactness for 
easy portability in classroom or auditorium. 

There are other advantages in the RCA 
“400” that make it today’s best buy for your 
school. Plug-in connection for microphone or 
record player when showing silent films... 
Finger-tip tilt control. Theatrical framing... 
the ALL-PURPOSE projector for school or college. 
SEE IT... HEAR IT! You can best determine how adequately the Areas 


. , P af 
RCA ‘*400’’ meets your needs by making a proof-test with your own 


sound films. For illustrated brochure and name of nearest dealer— 


write: Sound and Visual Products, Dept. 1 H-V, RCA, Camden, N. J. 





At = 
FIRST IN SOUND...FINEST IN PROJECTION 
SOUND AND VISUAL PRODUCTS 


RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 


ENGINEERING PRODUCTS DEPARTMENT. CAMDEN, N.J. 


In Canada: RCA VICTOR Company Limited, Montreal 
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The Economy of Opaque Projection 
J. W. Baldwin' 


Information secured from two recent re- 
search surveys, made by the writer, indicates 
that only a small percentage of the schools of 
this country have adopted opaque projection as 
an instructional technique. Many teachers 
report that they have not witnessed a demon- 


images are as clear and as true to life as 
are those projected from slides or other 
transparent recordings. Since so few teachers 
have witnessed demonstrations under favor- 
able conditions they have not exhibited much 
enthusiasm for opaque projection. 





All the happy experiences of projected materials are available in 
opaque projection. A primary class in the Gary schools. — Photo 
courtesy Bausch & Lomb Optical Co. 


stration of the opaque projector, and a few 
state that they have not even heard of this 
type of projection. 


Why Is Opaque Projection So 
Seldom Utilized? 


We are not reaping the benefits which 


should be derived from opaque projection 
chiefly because comparatively few classrooms 
are provided with facilities for producing 
total darkness. Some types of projection can 
be done with a fair degree of success in 
rooms equipped with translucent shades only 
ind with other types where opaque shades 
are required it is not necessary to exclude all 
light from all openings. But attempts to make 
use of opaque projection under such circum 
stances have produced very unsatisfactory 
results and have served to retard the adoptio1 
of this extremely effective device for the im 
provement of instruction. Wherever it 
possible to produce black darkness the 
University of Texa \ 


But even where teachers are aware of the 
economy and the adaptability of opaque pro- 
jection it is difficult to convince the school 
officials that the cost of the necessary facilities 
would be negligible when compared with the 
savings which could be effected in the over-all 
cost of projection activities. By far the most 
satisfactory and the least expensive procedure 
would be to include provision for opaque as 
well as translucent shades for all sources of 
light when plans for new school plants are 
in the hands of the architects. The original 
outlay, as well as the cost of upkeep and 
replacement, would be far below that required 
where opaque shades were not anticipated in 
the plans for openings. In one building where 
the writer persuaded the architect to provide 
for opaque shades in his blueprints these 
shades are in good condition and are operating 
satisfactorily after more than ten years of 
very frequent use, while in another building 
on the same campus the opaque shades, in- 


stalled more recently in openings which were 
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not originally planned for them have never 
operated very satisfactorily, and have to be 
replaced frequently. 


Why Should Opaque Projection 
Be Utilized? 

It is not proposed that opaque projection 
take the place of any other type of projection 
activities. The claim here advanced is that 
through the adoption of opaque projection the 
volume and the variety of projection activities 
could be immeasurably increased at prac- 
tically no additional cost. It is possible to 
purchase a combination slide and opaque 
projector at considerably less than what the 
two machines would cost if purchased in 
separate cabinets. But, in any case, the 
opaque projector need not cost more than 
an equally good stereopticon. And since total 
darkness would improve other types of pro- 
jection this provision need not be considered 
an additional expense 

When proper facilities for darkening the 
projection room and the cost of the projector 
have been provided for the expense of opaque 
projection ceases to be an important factor 
while for some other types of projection these 
items constitute little more than the first 
installment on the total cost of projection 
activities. Where the opaque projector is used 
to best advantage more than nine tenths of 
the materials secured for projection involve 
no outlay of funds whatsoever, while the 
production, collection, and classification of 
such materials involve teacher-pupil activities 
which are sufficiently rich in educational 
values to compensate for much more time 
and effort than need be devoted to the under- 
taking. The number and the variety of 
available materials for this purpose are prac- 
tically unlimited. To mention only a small 
sampling they include maps, charts, graphs 
tables, illustrations, cartoons, designs, pictures 
concrete projects, coins, bills, commercial 
blanks, documents, clippings, specimens 
samples of commercial or industrial products 
souvenirs, ad infinitum which may be pro- 
duced, collected, or borrowed by pupils and 
teachers. 

There are a number of commercial agencies 
which produce materials for opaque projec- 
tion, but the cost of each item is usually 
nominal. Thousands of items can be purchased 
from this source at as little as one cent each 
or less. Then there are many sources from 
which materials may be purchased which 
were not produced specifically for opaque 
projection but which serve quite as well as 
if they had been meant for this purpose 
A good example of this type of material is 
the picture post card which is particularl 
useful in connection with the social studies 


ind allied subjects. Here too, the cost is 
far from prohibitive. The writer has ofter 
paid as much for one good natural-color 
glass slide as he had for a hundred picture 
post cards, each of which serves the purpos« 
quite as well as does the one slide. It is 
really remarkable how much can be accom- 
plished with opaque projection at practically 
no expense at all. Many teachers are taking 
(Concluded n 5 
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Why are children 


better pupils today? 


American progress is nowhere more apparent, or more 
significant, than in our school systems. Since 1635, when 
the first continuous public school was established in 
Boston, educators have immeasurably increased the 
advantages of every child through the steady improve- 
ment of teaching methods and classroom environment. 

It is a far cry from the primitive one-room school- 
house illustrated above, to the scientifically planned 
classrooms of today. Gone are the crude equipment and 
uninviting surroundings which handicapped child and 
teacher alike. Modern classrooms are designed to foster 
both better health and better study. 


During more than 60 years of service to the nation’s 
schools, American Seating Company has pioneered many 


WORLD'S LEADER IN PUBLIC SEATING 


Manufacturer of School, Auditorium, Theatre, Church, 
Transportation, Stadium Seating, 
and Folding Chairs 
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American 
UNIVERSAL 

Lifting-Lid 
Desk No. 434 
advancements in school furniture. Over two-thirds of a 
million American UNIVERSAL Desks are today contribu- 
ting to the improved physical and mental development 
of pupils in schools from coast to coast. These attractive, 
durable desks are valuable aids in promoting correct 
posture and sight conservation. Why not plan on mod- 
ernizing your school with American UNIVERSAL Desks? 
Write for complete information today. 


- e . 
Everything in fine school furniture 
American Universal Desks; Envoy Chairs, 
Desks, and Tablet-Arm Chairs; Universal 
Tables; Steel Folding Chairs; and Bodiform 

Auditorium Chairs. 





etmeucan Seating Company 


GRAND RAPIDS 2, MICHIGAN Branch Offites and Distributors in Principal Cities 
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(Concluded from page 48 


advantage of the wealth of material which 
can be clipped from back numbers of 
illustrated periodicals. Most of these pictures 
are mounted by teachers and pupils and are 
kept in files for frequent use over a peried 
of several years. It is also easy to project 
such materials from books and _ periodicals 
without removing them from their setting 
and without injury to the book or magazine 
which is used 

The last another 
evidence of the extreme adaptability of opaque 
projection. This fact plus the fact that any 
kind of small enough to 
expose to the reflecting mirrors can be shown 
impressively with the opaque projector should 


statement above is 


concrete object 


A County School 


lrene L. 


When Otto Evert, town of Pewaukee, Wis., 
farmer, retired in 1945, he expected to raise 
a few chickens and call his day a day. But 
things have turned out differently. He has 
taken on a new job. He likes his new work 
so well that he won’t even go on a trip to 
Texas with his wife Jessie though she keeps 
on urging him. 

He would like the jaunt, but “Who would 
carry the books to the children while I’m 
gone?” he asks. Evert is one of the main 
spokes in the Waukesha County Children’s 
Library Wheel. Other spokes are Winston 
Brown, county superintendent of schools and 
his staff; the 265 teachers of Waukesha 
County, the county board, and of course, the 
7000 children who read the books 

The library was established by the county 


Pewaukee, Wi 





The teachers spent long hours during the summer 
selecting books and preparing them for distribution. 


be convincing proof that opaque projection 
has almost unlimited possibilities for extend- 
ing the scope and the variety of projection 
as a visual aid 

With so many advantages and possibilities 
as are afforded by opaque projection it is 
difficult to picture improved classroom instruc- 
tion in the future which does not avail itself 
of the opportunity to vitalize teaching and 
learning experiences through a far more ex- 
tensive utilization of such an effective and 
economical device 

Every classroom in the modern school 
should be a laboratory which should include 
in its equipment provision for opaque pro- 
jection. Where this ideal cannot be realized 
at least one fourth or one fifth of the class- 
rooms should have such facilities 


Library in Action 


>} dwa rds ; 


board in 1945 as an adjunct to the office of 
the county superintendent. They appropriated 
$6,000 to start the project. This initial step 
was not taken until the county board had 
heard from women’s groups, farmers’ organi- 
zations, teachers who demonstrated the value 
of a traveling library, and seen more visitors 
than had ever before “sat in” on any county 
board session. Board members were finally 
convinced and they still have the last “say” 
regarding the library, for the board annually 
furnishes the money necessary for the purchase 
of new books, the rebinding of old books, and 
the costs of distribution 

Superintendent Brown and his staff have the 
responsibility of administering the library 
This is a job involving considerable hard labor 
“over and above the call of uty.” Original 
selection of books was a mammoth task 
Teachers suggested titles and the examination 


TPB I 
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of these and hundreds of other books took 
months. Brown and his staff spent whole days 
in book jobbers’ warehouses in Chicago going 
through shelf after shelf of juvenile books. 

“It’s surprising how few children’s books 
are published, especially good ones that are 
well bound,” says Brown. “Judging by reviews, 
the ‘blurbs’ of publishers, attractive covers, 
and ordering by mail isn’t the way to purchase 
satisfactory books. We like to examine the 
binding, paper, and print and above all dip 
into the contents.” 


The Teachers Readied the Books 

After the thousands of books were bought and 
delivered to the superintendent’s office, the tre 
mendous task of cataloguing, shellacking, and 
dividing them into 152 boxes began. Mrs. Esthe: 
Miller, Butler teacher, was employed for the 
summer months as librarian. To aid her and Miss 
Betty Jane Schlei, secretary in the superintend 
ent’s office, many county teachers volunteered 
their services, giving up days or weeks of thei 
summer vacations 

These teachers liked to familiarize themselves 
with the books that would later come to their 
schools. Now their pupils would be able to choose 
from 150 or more books in a year instead of the 
ten to twenty their own school boards would be 
able to buy annually. The traveling library in 
cludes fiction, some popular biography, and pi 
ture books for young children because school 
boards are expected to buy reference books, “how 
to do” works, and science books. Every five ot 
six weeks each room or one-room school would 
receive a box of 36 new titles to choose from 
Each box was arranged so as to include reading 
for all grade levels and no duplicates. No longe: 
would they have to hear that common complaint 
“I’ve read all the books.” The “same old books’ 
wouldn't be gathering dust on the shelves 
Teacher “helped” save money for books that 
would have been spent for clerical help 

After weeks of hard work the boxes were 
ready for distribution. Brown faced a new prob 
lem: how to transfer the boxes of books to the 
115 schools in his county and how to move them 
from one school to another every five or. six 
weeks. Teachers and principals agreed to call for 
their first boxes, but transferring the boxes was 
different. He mentioned to his old friend, Ed 
Evert, that a carrier was needed, a man with a 
car and four free days each month 

(Concluded on page 52) 


Otto Evert, the bookman, delivering books at the Sunny 
Slope School in southern Waukesha County, Wisconsin. 
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FENCRAFT PROJECTED 
WINDOWS 


For good ventilation, what- 
ever the weather. Open-out 
vents act as weather-pro- 
tective Canopies Over open- 
ings. Open-in vents deflect 
air upward, shed water out- 
side. Fine appearance, with 
horizontal lines in keeping 
with current architectural 
trends, 





FENCRAFT CASEMENT 
WINDOWS 


For excellent fresh air ven- 
tilation in rooms or entire 
buildings where design 
calls for casements. Ap- 
pearance much like the 
popular Fenestra Residence 
Steel Casement Windows. 
Easily operated by finger-tip 
control of a geared Roto- 
Adjuster. 





For full information, please mail the coupon. 





—-FENCRAFT INTERMEDIATE STEEL WINDOWS | 
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FENCRAFT COMBINATION 
WINDOWS 


For control of ventilation 
quantity and direction. 
Swing leaves reach into 
breezes and flow them in- 
side. In-tilting sill vent 
protects against drafts, 
permits ventilation in bad 
weather. Trim appearance 
of the casement type with 
the benefits of the hopper 
sill vent. 


Thus, Fenestra* enables 
you to choose windows 
that are right for each particular school need. 
Fencraft Windows can be combined effectively and 
economically into window walls for abundant day- 
lighting. Application of screens and washing of 
both sides of the glass are done easily and safely 
from inside the room. 


STANDARDIZED FOR ECONOMY. Standardization of types 
and sizes results in manufacturing efficiency that 
allows lower cost. Installation economies, too —for 
it permits co-ordination of window dimensions with 
those of wall materials. 

Quality is the watchword of Fenestra—America’s 
oldest and largest steel window manufacturer. 
Fencraft Windows—being steel—can’t warp, shrink 


or rot minimizing maintenance problems, *R 
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ST Yuos CHANGE- 
but not Quality 


IN KEWAUNEE LABORATORY 


FURNITURE 







. 


There’s no mistaking the old and 
the new by their appearance. But 
make no mistake about quality, be- 
cause Kewaunee quality is the com- 
mon denominator of both. Fine 
quality that never changes. 
Kewaunee Laboratory Furniture 
is designed to be completely func- 
tional . . . to give maximum efh- 
ciency and work-saving convenience. 
Ruggedly built in our own plants, 
to stand up under years of hard 
use. All Kewaunee Metal Furniture 
is now our new heavier construc- 
Bonderized for 


tion. protec tion 


against chipping, rusting and cor- 


Kewaunee 1948 Design Chemistry Desk 
with latest design Fume Hood 
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Kewaunee 1908 Design 
Chemicad Desk with Fume Hood 


rosion. KemROCK working sur- 
faces defiantly resist acids, alkalies, 
solvents and physical shock. Yet 
Kewaunee Laboratory Furniture is 


priced to fit tight budgets. 
check 


Kewaunee’s advantages? 


into all of 
Write to- 


So why not 


day for your free copy of Kewau- 
nee’s latest catalog of Laboratory 
Furniture. 


C. G. Campbell, President 
5009 S. Center St. Adrian, Michigan 


Representatives in Principal Cities 
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(Concluded from page 50 


So that’s why Ed’s brother Otto is greeted by 
beaming children’s faces in county rural schools 
on Book Days. When Evert arrives, many teach 
ers seize the magic moment, call a recess while 
their pupils examine the new books and give the 
‘bookman” messages for Superintendent Brown 
about the books they have just read. When mes- 
sages come thick and fast it’s hard to remember 
them all, Evert says. 

“Tell Mr. Brown to get another Waukesha 
County story like Muskego Boy,” one lad tells 
him 

“Tell him I like Black Stallion and I want him 
to send me Black Stallion Returns,” adds another 
excited boy. 

“Is there a new Sue Barton book?” 
girl 

“Bring us more cowboy stories like West of the 


asks a little 


Pecos,” shouts a fourth-grade boy above the 
heads of eighth graders 
“Did Mr. Wilder write another story? I like 
his Little House in the Big Woods. Tell Mr. 
Brown I said so,” another small girl commands 
Some children ask him to bring books they 
have heard about when they listened to a radio 
program, Book Trails, on Friday afternoon. 
While the teacher gives sales talks on new 
books, Evert checks the returned ones with a 
child library committee. Though teachers always 
have the boxes ready, he does have his troubles 
in securing the right number. Evert is used to 
teachers because he has been helping to hire 
them for 32 years while he has been treasurer of 
Unionville School No. 7 near his farm. They 
don’t make many mistakes, he says. Still, he has 
found that it pays to trust no one when it comes 
to books. 
“Almost every one of 


them says I don't 
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need to check the box because they are all 
there. I sometimes find one or two missing. All 
the names are listed on the cover; so it’s easy 
to check.” 

Four Circuits Established 

There are four library circuits and each school 
receives five sets of boxes during the school year. 
Evert moves the boxes from one school to another 
on designated dates, picking up a box or two at 
each school and leaving them at another school 
on his route that day. He travels one circuit in 
i day, leaving at 8 a.m. and returning at about 

p.m., depending on how much talking he does 
and which route he is covering. His schedule looks 
like a Chinese puzzle. However, he seems to find 
it simple enough except when he travels the 
Muskego Lakes area. There he doesn’t know 
every other farm and its history as he does in 
the other three circuits where he has lived. Occa- 
sionally Mr. Brown or the supervising teachers, 
Miss Mayo Blake and Miss Donna Kappes, ac 
company him on the less familiar routes. Evert 
admits that he once got lost in the Muskego area 
and trespassed into Racine County where he 
attempted to deliver a box of books. “The teacher 
said she wished they had a traveling library in 
her county,” he explained 

The $3,500 granted each year to maintain the 
library is not quite enough to build up the library 
to capacity, according to Supt. Brown. Only six 
or eight books are lost in a year, but the books 
wear out through use. Administrative and main- 
tenance costs do not permit buying the 1500 new 
books needed annually. 

Supt. Brown’s dream for the future is the 
creation of a county library department inde- 
pendent of his office but servicing rural adults 
as well as school children. The single library 
of this kind in Wisconsin is in Shawano County 
At the present time no state aid is given for 
libraries in Wisconsin, but other states have de 
veloped such county libraries. From such libraries 
all citizens of the county, both young and old, 
could borrow books. Under such a setup, libraries 
already established like those in Pewaukee and 
Menomonee Falls, etc., could serve as substations. 
They would have the advantage of being able to 
change books. Bookmobiles could be used for 
transporting books to schools where adults, as 
well as children, could borrow books. Adults and 
high school students in Waukesha County rural 
areas now have no library facilities. Tuition stu 
dents attending Waukesha high school are not 
permitted to borrow books from the city library 
The city library will issue a library card to non 
residents for a fee of one dollar, but only eight 
books may be drawn in a year. 


A County Children’s Library Envisioned 


Brown’s dream is a long way from fulfillment 
Right now teachers of Waukesha County are 
finding the County Children’s Library “the great 
est thing that ever happened to Waukesha County 
schools.” If the teachers themselves had not given 
so much assistance gratis, the project could never 
have been expanded as it has, according to Brown 
In the summer months when all the books are 
returned to his office and are prepared for cir 
culation during the next year, Brown begins to 
wonder if the job isn’t “just too big.” That's 
when he dreams of the county library independ 
ent of his office. 

If a county library for both adults and children 
ever becomes a reality, Otto Evert will probably 
be driving one of those bookmobiles. He’ll be 
stopping at these same schools with the Biblical 
names like Bethesda, Zion, Jericho, and Palestine ; 
or those with a European accent like Glengarry, 
New Berlin, Denoon, and Torhorst; or those 
with the flavor of American battlegrounds like 
Monterey, Battle Creek, and Richmond; or In 
dian names like Nashotah; or names of early 
settlers that he knew. “I like to think about 
those names,” Evert says. 

“Come rain or sleet or snow, the books must 
go on,” says Brown. “He has never missed his 
schedule except last year when we had the big 
snow 
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A Wood-Faced Fire Door 
which offers these advantages 


1. 


Increased Safety 


The only wood-faced fire door which bears 
the Underwriters’ label. All Weldwood 
Fire Doors are approved for class B 
openings. 


Beauty 


Because of their beautiful wood faces 
Weldwood Fire Doors harmonize per- 
fectly with any decorative scheme. 


Durability 


The Underwriters’ Laboratories tested a 
Weldwood Fire Door for durability by 
mechanically opening and closing it 
200,000 times. At the end of the test 
the door was unaffected and still opened 
and closed perfectly. 


Dimensional Stability 


Weldwood Fire Doors are so dimension- 
ally stable that we guarantee them 
against sticking in summer or rattling in 
winter due to any dimensional changes 
in the door 


Light Weight 


At last ... a really fireproof door that is 
not heavy or unwieldy. A standard 3 x 7 
door weighs approximately 80 lbs. 


Vermin and Decay Proof 


The mineral composition core used in 
Weldwood Fire Doors is permanently 
resistant to fungus, decay, and termites. 


High Insulating Qualities 


Another noteworthy characteristic of 
the core is its high insulating value over 
a wide range of temperatures. It is effi- 
cient against temperatures from freezing 
up to that of superheated steam. 


Moderate Cost 


Investigate these doors for use on your 
next job. You will be pleasantly sur- 
prised at the low initial cost, and the 
minimum of maintenance required 
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Lasting Fire Protection 
Plus the Beauty of Real Wood 
with the New Weldwood Fire Door 





the Weldwood Fire Door with- 


stood an ultimate temperature of 


Here’s the newest Weldwood 
combination of beauty plus util- 


ity: a fire-safe door that carries 1700°. Yet the unexposed sur- 


the Underwriters’ label eee faced face remained cool to the touch! 


with fine cabinet hardwood for 


> op. : 
decorative beauty. Cost? So moderate it will sur 


; — prise you. Maintenance expense? 
Now your entire building can 


be beautifully finished. It’s no 


longer necessary to break up a 


Negligible. Combine those two 
facts with the great dimensional 
decorative motif to gain fire-safe stability that spells long service 
life, and you soon see what a 
beautiful bargain the Weldwood 


Fire Door really is. 


construction. 


And we do mean fire-safe! In 
the regular one-hour fire test by 


the Underwriters’ Laboratories, Write for full particulars. 





















Edge Banding 
Of fireproofed hardwood 
matches the faces 


Mineral Core 


Strong, light fireproof ma- 
terial. Great dimensional 
stability 


Red Dowel 


Set into the stile edge 
band 4 inches from the 
top, permanently identi- 
fies all Weldwood Fire 
Doors 


Cross Banding 


Of 1/16” veneer is bonded 
to mineral core 





yoriters Laboratories 7,,., 
Under pg tt Inc 
FIRE DOOR FOR OPENING IN VERTICAL SHAFT 

RE 


N > 


Face Veneer 

Is birch. Other decorative 
woods available on special 
order 

Be sure to look for this metal 
label. It's fastened to the top edge 
of every Weldwood Fire Door. 





WELDWOOD COMPANION DOOR for matching installations 


When absolute fire protection isn’t a .amazingly high dimensional stability, 
necessity ... yet when you want areally beauty, durability, lightweight, high 
first-class opening . . . choose the new insulating qualities . . . and it sells for 
Standard Weldwood Flush Door. less than the fire door. 

It is made with the same incombus- Weldwood Flush Doors can be matched 
tible mineral core but without the fire- perfectly with the Fire Doors, to carry 
proofed edge banding and, therefore, the same decorative theme throughout 
does not carry the Underwriters’ label. the building. 

Otherwise it offers the same advantages Write for full information. 














UNITED STATES PLYWOOD CORPORATION 


55 West 44th Street, New York 18, N.Y. 


Distributing units in Baltimore, Boston, Brooklyn, Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Detroit, Fresno, 

High Point, Los Angeles, Milwaukee, Newark, New York, Oakland, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Portland, 

Ore.; Rochester, San Francisco, Seattle. Also U. S.-Mengel Plywoods, Inc., distributing units in Atlanta, 

Dallas, Houston, Jacksonville, Louisville, New Orleans, St. Louis, Tampa. Jn Canada: United States 
Plywood of Canada, Limited, Toronto 
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LIQUA-SAN PROMOTES CLEANLINESS 


HUNTINGTON 


CONCENTRATED 


LIQUA-SAN Liquid Soap 
keeps hands clean because it 
penetrates, removing germs as 
well as dirt. Due to its unusually 
high concentration, Liqua-San 
**C’’ is very economical in use 
and may be diluted with three 
to four parts of water. Write 
today for sample. 


HUNTINGTON LABORATORIES, INC. 


HUNTINGTON, INDIANA 


LIQUID TOILET 








usiness Executive ; 





SHIPPING TAXES 
have in opportuntt 
} in 


levied on shipping charges fe 


School poara 
iederal taxes 
the 
buildings 
According to 


used 


the Washington Newsletter of 
American Municipal A tior most n 
palities take the exen ption 1 federal 
the shipping charges 1 the transportation 
property to or from muni nment 
not many are taking advant of the exemp 
on the transportation of iter ind mater 


construction and equipment o! sch 





ought | contrat t 0 Into projet bul 

the municipal ¢ nment. Probably 1 man 
municipalltle 1Z¢ tna > 2 tract ord ing 
— materials fot i municipal projec can have ne 
hipn consigned the municipality in cat 
f him and thus obtain the exemption. It is 

a\ ) t¢ municipalities te specu in agree 
nents with contractors that the shipment r 

t nsigned to the municipality tor the contrac 
that the take int account the ivin ] 

nsportatic taxes 

The Bureau of Internal Revenue warns, how 
th er, that the contract and the shipment must 

I certain criterl l The contracto ( 

0 ve a shipment consigned to the municipali 
hims« provided hx instructed od ) 
B the n cipa H cannot d thi mn hi 
wn initiative. The instruction does not have to 

la e in the t b or tates do it that wa 
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\ shipment to the contractor in care of the 
municipality would not be exempt, since the 
consignee then would be the contractor instead 
of the municipality. (2) The shipping papers must 
clearly show the consignment is to the munici- 
palitvy, or to the municipality in care of the 
contractor. (3) Items in the shipment must be 
items or materials which will be incorporated in 


the project, and must be items to which the 
municipality ultimately will take title. This denies 
the privilege in the case of machinery or equip- 
ment owned or rented bv the contractor a 


concrete mixer or a_ bituminous spreader, for 
example, which will not be incorporated in the 
project, or to which the municipality will 


take title. Shipments to be bought by the munici- 


not 


pality and consigned to it are exempt. This means 
shipments of fuel oil, coal, or other things bought 
by a dealer for sale to the municipality can be 
exempted from the tax if the dealer, on the 
municipality’s instruction, has the shipment con- 


signed to the municipality in his 
all the shipme nt finally will be 
municipality.’ 


care, provided 
bought by the 


STANDARDS FOR ACCOUNTING 


The National Committee on Municipal Account- 
ing of the Municipal Finance Officers Association 
of the United States and Canada is developing a 
series of basic principles to be applied to municipal 
The National Committee 


accounting proposes 


ultimately to set up standards for reporting In- 
cluding these principles 

School accountants will be interested in the fol- 
lowing eight principles, prepared by the Commit- 
tee and summarized recently by Prot. Lloyd 
Morey “Municipal Financ rhe principles are 


as follows 


The Fund Prin und vhich the accounts 


ple 
ipt 


re classified by funds, keeping with the segre- 
gation of resources by funds 
The Segregation of Fixed Items Principle: unde 


which those items relating to fixed assets and 
liabilities are clearly s pat ited in the accounts and 
report from those relating to current assets, liabil 
ities, and surplus 

The Budgetary Control P iple: under which 
budgetary control accounts may be included in 
the general accounting systen in integral part 
of and in a unified group with other accounts of 
each espective fund 

The Accrual Principle: under which accounting 
for revenues and expenditures on an accrual basis 
is carried out as lar as practical Actual i modi 
fied accrual basis, or modified cash basis, Is li 
Satistactory 

The Valuation Principle: und vhich consum 

ind fixed propert t ¢ vitl 

out iking an accounting tor depreciation except 
vhere f-supporting activities are concerned 

The Terminolo ind Cla n Priv ( 

vhicl common tlt I I tandard 

( ssilications ire emptk ] { d 
reports 

The Audit Princit in which the advai rf 
n independent audit is recognized 


t Prin ipl calling for regularitv and 


in : reports 


NEW ASTM STANDARDS 


The American Society for 


Philadelphia, Pa., has issued its 1947 supplemen 
to the book of ASTM Standards 

The new supplements are made up of five 
volumes as follows 

Part I-A, including ferrous il mate 
‘al 

Part I-B, nonferrous materials 

Part II, nonmetallic materials, including such 
items as cement, brick, stone, glass, and insulation 
Part III, nonmetallic materials, including pe- 
troleum products, soaps, textile ete 

Part III-B, nonmetallic materials, including 
electrical, insulation, plastic, rubber, paps ind 
other items 

The entire collection is sold at $ SS pel 
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TEACHERS’ SALARIES IN GREAT BRITAIN 
the elementary 


Standard wage scales in and 
secondary schools of England and Wales have 
been adopted by the Burnham Committee which 
represents the Local Education Authorities (the 
school boards) and the national teachers’ organi 
zations. The scales which are to be in operation 
from April, 1948, to March, 1951, set up a mini 
mum pay of £300 for qualified men teachers; an 
nual increment, £15; maximum, minimum 

i pay for qualified women teachers, £270; annual 
increment, £12; maximum, £444. 

In converting the scales into terms of American 
currency it is noted that the official rate of ex 
change is $4.03 to the £ sterling, and the cost of 
living in Britain is about half what it is in the 
United States. Thus, the starting salary for quali 
fied men teachers is approximately $1,200 by the 

t exchange, but in terms of purchasing 


£555; 


rate of 
} power it is nearer to $2,400. 


The schedule includes a training addition of one 
increment in pay for teachers who have spent 
three years in approved study or training in the 
teaching profession. This one increment will be 


continued throughout the scale. Graduate assistant 


teachers are entitled to two increments, and 
teachers in special schools to two increments 
Graduates holding first class honor degrees from 
} niversities in the United Kingdom are entitled 
to one increment at the minimum and two at the 
maximum. Graduates of universities outside the 


British Empire may qualify for these additions 
provided the standard of their training o1 
is equal to that of the 
University 
Special allowances, not unlike those in American 
city teachers’ scales are allowed for heads of de 
partments, second masters and mistresses (assistant 
| ipals), teachers of special classes, et 
} Head paid on the the 
number of pupils on roll up to maximums of £90( 
men and £790 for women 
Teachers in the 
| litional 


degree 
English Training College 


teachers are basis of 


London area receive £36 a 
which is raised to £41 after 16 vears’ 
when they reach the age of 37 


Veal 


rience, oO! 


Superannuation allowances are provided under 


National Insurance Plan 
TEACHERS’ SALARIES 
© Burlington, Iowa. The school board has giver 
increases otf $14 i veal imounting 
: its nonteaching sch emplovees 
ng janitors, maintenance workers 
illVve employees The increases are 
to the regular salarv increments a 
ear service increases for these w rker I 
' ers were given similar increases, in addit 
crements and bonuses, amounting $15.01 
& Westchester, Ill. The school board of Dist 
Cook County, has adopted a salarv sched 
vhich raises the base salaries of all teacl 
» above the base salaries of 1947. The may 
m salaries will be $2,900 for teacher vith 
than a college four-vear degree, $ 
with a four-vear degree; and §$ 
with a master’s degree. The base sala ( 
es that a teacher take at least lour semester 
of additional training at the end « h 
four vears in the district to receiv the 
increment of $100, and a similar 
ster hours of work must be taken ev 
vears in the future. The district will com 
ite each teache up to SS for each ¢ 
pleted. In addition, $400 is given to a teach 
is the sole support of a family; $100 to 
her assigned to a special program in the upp 
les, and $100 to a teacher carrying on extra 
icular activities. Under the sick-leave plan 
teacher is allowed 5 full davs and 5 half da 
bsence each vear without loss of salarv. The 
leave will be illowed to accumulate ip to 
full davs and 15 half days 
®& Kansas Citv, Kans The school board has 
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cheol Without a Roof? 


It would be about as sensible as it would to leave out Spencer Vacuum Cleaning 


in your new school. Cleaning with mops and brooms would continually stir up 
dust and spread germs. School authorities agree that absenteeism is reduced 


and epidemics better controlled when the Spencer type of cleaning is used. 


Freedom from dust also means less wax used on the floors, less painting and 


. . . ¢ 
redecorating, and less wear on rugs, draperies and books. It is easy to clean 


more frequently with Spencer and the upkeep is very low—frequently as low as 


one dollar per machine per year. 


Many schools near you are Spencer equipped. Ask for the list. Stationary systems 


for new schools. Portables for schools already built. Large variety of vacuum 
tools for all purposes. Ask for the bulletins. 


325B 


SPENCER VACUUM 


CLEANING 


THE SPENCER TURBINE COMPANY, HARTFORD 6, CONN. 





schedule, calling for a be 
J) and a maximum of $4,001, 
to be reached by increases of The sched- 
ile recognizes the differential now allowed the 
nen by permitting men teachers to advance $77.28 
eacl vear lor five bevond the present 

615. The second adjustment recog 
the general and national trend 
vhich establishes $2,4 as a starting salary for 


ualified instructors. The third adjustment reflects 
i 


salary 


of $? 37 


dopted a new 
ginning salary 


S$386.4¢ 


years 
iximum OFT So 


accepted 


niz 
1iZCS 


the trend toward increased scholastic attainments 
for el ntarv teachers, which removes the dis 
tinction in maximum salaries between the teachers 
> Providk nce, R | The school board has 


offered to the local Teachers Association a new 


both an interim and a permanent solution 


of the teachers’ salarv problem. Effective Septem 
ber 1, the present $300 cost-of-living bonus is to 
become an integral part of the basic salary of 
each teacher and the present ilarv schedules 


4. B. and C are to be discontinued. A new 


single-salary schedule has been adopted, with a 
minimum pay and a maximum of $4,800 
All teachers are to receive the $100 increment to 
which they entitled under the old schedule. In 
addition, each teacher in active service on Septem 
ber 1 is to receive a transitional increment ol 
d the year 1948. 

For the vear 1949-50 the size of the increment 
will be dependent on the funds available to pay it 
If funds are available, annual increments up to a 
maximum of $150 will be given to teachers, sub 
the discretion of the superintendent. In 
to guarantee the annual $150 increments to 
teachers in 1949-50 and thereafter, and to grant 
the additional $200 payments to teachers holding 

it will be necessary to obtain an additional 


ot $2,400 


are 


SO to! 


rect to 


order 


} 


aegzrees 


SOO O in school revenue. To provide increases 
for nonteaching employees and to make adequate 
provision for nonsalary costs of operation and 
maintenance, and educational services, an addi 


tional $550,000 will be required 
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YOU want the BEST in QUALITY, 
SERVICE and VALUE! Many companies have 
successfully served their customers by strict atten- 
tion to ONE of these three essentials. But that is 
NOT enough for us! School buyers have considered 
Beckley-Cardy as their headquarters since 1907 
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sERVICE and - 
VALUE 


that You want 


because of our QUALITY -due to expert man- 


ufacturing facilities, SERVICE - because of 
central location and efficient handling of all 
orders, and VALUE - through careful and 


painstaking purchasing of material. 


MANUFACTURERS of Slatebestos and Slatoplate chalk boards, chalkboard erasers, bulletin boards, 


classroom shades, lightproof shades, eraser cleaners, duplicators, classroom furniture and seating. 


PUBLISHERS of supplementary readers and basic texts, entertainment books, build-up posters 


and poster maps, workbooks and teaching materials. 


Write at once for our NEW Catalog No. 86 showing all of your school needs. 


BECKLEY-CARDY COMPANY 


SOME EXPERIENCES GAINED UNDER 
SCHOOL CONSOLIDATION IN UTAH 


(Concluded from page 28) 


building two of the three rooms are used, 
one for each of the two teachers. Even 
with good teaching generally, the educa- 
tional advantages for the 35 pupils taught 
in these two rooms would be better in the 
second school. The financial saving that 
could be effected by eliminating this small 
school is shown below. 


SAVINGS 
1. Salaries of two teachers $4,037 
. Operating expense of the building 70( 
Total annual saving $4,737 


NEW EXPENSES 


1. Additional transportation 
4224 bus miles annually at 


7.5 cents per mile $ 316 

2. Additional driver’s salary for 
one additional hour each day 150 
Total added cost $ 466 
Net annual saving possible $4,271 


If the state subsidy for pupil-transporta- 
tion covers the transportation cost or any 
material portion of it, which it will, then 
the estimated extra transportation cost in 
this case would also be saved to the dis- 
trict. 

In the same district every elementary 
school building dates back to 1900 or 1896 
or earlier; two of the largest operating 


1632 INDIANA AVE. 





elementary buildings were erected in 1896 
and 1897 respectively. All of them are the 
traditional four-, eight-, or twelve-room 
block buildings laid out with four rooms 
on each floor, each room of the same size, 
each room on an outside corner, each 
room equipped with fixed desks, and the 
interior of each building consisting of 
broad central hallways on each floor run- 
ning from wall to wall and intersecting in 


the center of each floor. Small toilets, 
storage rooms, book rooms, lunchrooms, 
and kitchens have been built into dead 


ends of halls in these buildings. 

But this district has only 5.3 million 
dollars total assessed valuation, and how 
it could raise the 2 million dollars 
necessary to provide needed buildings when 
its annual current operating program that 
is thoroughly conservative now requires 
30 mills is something of a problem in 
advanced arithmetic. 

This same consolidated school district 
enrolls a total of 1700 pupils in grades 
1-12 inclusive. It maintains two high 
schools of grades 7-12. It maintains three 
other junior high schools, of grades 7-9 
in two cases, and grades 7 
the enrollments are 50 and 39 in the two 
smallest and 103 pupils in the 
third case. This district maintains six ele- 


1.5 or 


10 in one case: 


schools, 


mentary schools in six towns, no one of 
which is more than eight miles from a 
neighboring town and four of which are 


CHICAGO 16, ILL. 


within six miles of each other. All of the 
connecting roads are either first-class gravel 
or pavement. 

The high unit costs in the small schools 
of this district are shown clearly in the 
accompanying table. If this consolidated 
school district is to make defensible use 
of its scarce school dollars, both state and 
local, and if it is to reduce its total staff 
so that it can make advantageous use of 
specialized teachers and specialized facili- 
ties and at the same time improve its 
financial bidding position in the teacher 
markets, it must achieve some additional 
centralization of schools. Thirty years of 
being a consolidated school district has not 
reasonably equalized the educational ad- 
vantages of this district with those pro- 
vided in other districts in the same state. 
Neither has it equalized the advantages 
within its own boundaries for its own 
children, particularly those of junior high 
school age. 

11. There are scores of things that must 
accompany an increase in the size of local 
school administrative units if the purposes 
of centralization are to be realized in fact. 
Thirty years of consolidation in Utah has 
taught conclusively several lessons. 


®& Lroyp J. Dresser f Melvin, Iowa, has been elected 
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You undoubtedly are already giving your pupils extensive 
instruction in the operation of the National Multiple- 
Duty Accounting Machine — our 3000 model. This ver- 


satile machine switches from one task to another in a 
matter of seconds, and is very widely used in businesses 
of every size and type. 

But are your pupils equally familiar with our 2000 
model? Built in varying forms, this same basic National 
Posting Machine is used by larger concerns for payroll 
work and for analysis; by commercial banks for posting 
depositors’ ledgers and statement; by commercial laun- 
dries to provide complete control over all collections; by 
savings banks, savings departments, building and loan 
associations, and credit unions for posting every type 


THE NATIONAL CASH 


PROFICIENCY ON THESE 2 NATIONALS 


FITS OPERATORS FOR A HOST OF POSITIONS 
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of account including the general ledger; by hotels for 
guests’ accounts; and by hospitals for posting patients’ 
charges, under either the all-inclusive rate or the specific 
service rate. 

A sound familiarity with the operation of these ma- 
chines will prove of value in practically every field of 
business and industry. A few minutes with your local 
National representative might prove very helpful — to 
you, and to your pupils. 
Call him in. Or, write to 
The National Cash Regis- 
ter Company, Dayton 9, 
Ohio. Sales and Service 





Offices in over 400 cities. 


REGISTER COMPANY 
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N.E.A. Summer Meeting Asks 
Immediate Federal Aid 


The summer meetings of the National Edu 
cation Association have lost their old-time 
character. Formerly, they attracted great 
numbers of teachers on vacation, who listened 
for a week to inspirational speeches on the 
problems of educational theory and teaching 
method. The summer conferences of the past 
five years have set the pattern of a series 
of business sessions of a Delegate Assembly 
consisting of some 2500 elected representa 
tives of state and local teachers’ associations 
and special teaching groups. The sessions are 
devoted essentially to debates on committee 
reports relating to teacher welfare and schoo! 
support. On parallel lines there are discussions 
of basic public policies on the quality of edu 
cational programs, employment requirements 
for teachers and administrative officials, etc 

Of the vast agenda presented to the Cleve- 
land conference, July 5 to 10, federal aid to 
education took the first place in interest and 
importance. The convention renewed the 
demand that the Congress pass the Taft bill 
for $300,000,000 federal aid to education. A 
memorial was sent to President Truman re- 
questing that he call a special session of Con- 
gress in August for the special purpose ot 
passing the federal aid bill 

A discussion of the problem brought out 
renewed warnings that federal aid is necessars 
if a dangerous threat to our survival is not to 
develop. The fact that 600,000 men were 
rejected for military service during World 
War II because of illiteracy was pointed out 
as one of the serious results of the inability 
of certain states, particularly in the South 
to provide sufficient educational programs 

The convention sought an expression from 
President Truman and Governor Thomas E 
Dewey on their attitude toward 
The inquiries were intended 
force Governor Dewey into the open to 
commit himself definitely. President Truman 
has repeatedly expressed his interest and, in 
tact sent a 


federal aid 
principally to 


Congress 
recommending the passage of the Taft bill 


special message to 


The Association Program 


The N.E.A., while it is devoting an 
mous amount of time to the professional and 
financial welfare of its members, is primarily 
interested in education because its leaders 
realize that in proportion as education fares 
well, so teaching as a profession and inciden 
tally teachers as professional men and women 
will fare well. At the Cleveland convention 
a number of constructive points were set up 
in the resolutions as follows 

1. The Association insisted that the states 
discontinue issuing emergency certificates and 
minimum educational 
qualification for all teachers, a_ bachelor’s 
degree and training requirements 
leading to the master’s degree or its equiva 
lent. The Association believes that the more 
than 100,000 emergency teachers should be 
brought up to standard or eliminated 

2. The Association repeated its 
statements on the U. S. Office of 
in a recommending that 


enor 


set as a requirement 


in-service 


former 
Education 


resolution the office 


be made an independent agency, adequately 
financed, and controlled by a national board 
of education which would appoint the com- 
missioner of education. 

3. The Association is concerned at the 
growing obsolescence of the school plant and 
recommends that a building program of not 
less than 10 billion dollars, to be spent within 
the next decade, be set up. 

4. The Association urged that the 
assume a larger proportion of local school 
costs and take measures to equalize support 
to enable all children to acquire an adequate 
education 

5. The supervision and administration of 
rural and village schools is seriously affected 
by the low professional standards of county 
superintendents and their staffs. The Associa 
tion believes that county superintendents 
should be appointed by county boards of 
education rather than elected by popular vote 


states 


6. The Association favored the reorgan- 
ization of small school districts to eliminate 
SO far as possible one-room schools and to 


provide schools of adequate enrollment for 
well-balanced educational programs 
The Association requested the immediate 
passage of the Taft bill providing 
000,000 for federal aid to the 
systems 
The N.E.A. has at 
of 400,000 
cials 


$300 
state school 
present a membership 
teachers and administrative offi- 
At the Cleveland conference the annual 
dues were raised from $3 to $5 and a budget 
of $2,208,450 was approved. An 
fund of $106,000 was set up in the budget 
as a war chest in connection with a legislative 
campaign to be carried on further for federal 
aid to schools. The officers elected for 1948-49 
include Miss Mabel Studebaker, teacher ot 
biology, Erie, Pa., president; Andrew W. Holt 
Nashville, Tenn., first vice-president 


emergency 





Law of Gravitation Repealed. 
-N. Y. Sun 
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HOUSTON SCHOOLS RAISE EMPLOYEES SALARIES 

The Houston, 
1947-48 school 
number of 


Tex., sch 
year’s act 
resolutions th 
the beginning of the next 


Beginning F Catan ‘ 
not reached the.«wwuit 27 wil not he 
admitted to the .« tnose »" ; nul 
reache .uil age ¢ years will not be 
admitted to tk rgartens. Previously chil 
dren who had the ages of five or six 
years within six \ of September 1 or Febru 
ary 1, were accej yn payment of a small 
tuition fee. This } ' of the movements to 
reduce the overcrow.u ‘onditions of the schools 


Another movement b. 
the crowded conditions, 
month plan 
adopted, but 


ag considered to reduce 
‘s the adoption of a 1 
This program has not been full) 
Supt. W. E. Moreland has been 
instructed to round up a full report on the 
proposal and this is generally a forerunner of 
action by the board. 

The program would not require that students 
ittend classes a full 12 months in succession, but 
they could select the 9 months of the 12 which 
they would like to attend, giving different groups 
a vacation at various periods of the year. All 
students will be required to attend the full con 
tinuous 180 days as prescribed by the state, and 
get the usual two weeks’ 
180 days 


vacation from. the 
It is estimated that such a plan would cut down 
the educational cost approximately 20 per cent, 
is well as end, to some extent, the overcrowded 
schoolrooms where there are from 40 to 60 in a 
room when the maximum is 30 
Supt. Moreland asked for a 
mendation from teachers, principals, and super 
visors of the elementary i 
a revised grade school 
report the school board adopted a slight change 
with plans for future and more far-reaching 
changes. The new program, favoring teachers 
calls generally for more and better teaching 
equipment, increased help to instructors, and new 
ind more uni‘orm handbooks 


teacher 


Recently recom 


schools in regard to 
curriculum. On their 


Several new requirements will be put 


into use; among them are the ability to teach 
music in the lower grades, more formal grammar 
in the sixth grade, with more emphasis on the 
parts of speech; a change in arithmetic in the 


first and second grades, and all writing postponed 
ntil the low third grade. Special emphasis will 
ve put on health education, and a health council 


ll be et up in every school 


} 
Wi 
Although the committee recommended that ¢ 
supervisors be supplied, the board decided the 
could have only 
the financial setup 


The Houston 


one, or possibly two, due to 


Association has called 
on the board, and the public, for protection 
igainst “emotional displays of parents.” This 
iction was brought about by a recent happening 
when an irate mother struck a teacher with an 
umbrella. ‘Teachers must be unhampered if they 
ire to do their part in strengthening the moral 
fiber of the nation,” the report read. That the 
teacher’s name was made public and the name of 


the parent withheld called for further protest by 
the teachers 


Teachers 


The long disputed question as to whether ot 
not the school board sheuld accept federal lunch 
iid is still being discussed. After 10 years of con 
tinuous aid the local Community Chest has voted 
igainst helping to support the free 
program, leaving the only source of aid to come 
trom the Federal Government, which the 
has steadily voted down on the 
vould lead to federal control of the 
members, however, 


school lune h 


board 
basis that it 
schools. Some 
insist that this is not the 
cast that there is no evidence of this in th 
program as set up 
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Transformation at Langley High 
School, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


Easier Teaching in Pittsburgh... 
_. WITH THE WESTINGHOUSE 5-YEAR APPLIANCE REPLACEMENT PLAN 


Congratulations to Langley High School and the 
Pittsburgh Board of Education for outstanding 
modernization of its Homemaking Department! We 
are proud that the Westinghouse 5-Year Appliance 
Replacement Plan played a part in this transforma- 
tion. Here’s what this plan offers your school: 


@ You Get New Appliances Each Year for 5 Years 
for the One Special Low Price of the Original 
Equipment. Students always work with the very 
newest equipment. The quality, too, is that required 
to withstand hard service. 


SEND FOR FREE FOLDER 
See coupon section 
OR 
SEE YOUR WESTINGHOUSE DISTRIBUTOR 


@ A Complete Group of Major Appliances... 
everything you need in your laboratory . . . is avail- 
able on one simple contract from one source. 


@ The Plan Offers Easier Teaching . . . not only 
through up-to-date equipment but also by means of 
practical teaching aids, offered with the appliances. 


HOME ECONOMICS INSTITUTE 


Westinghouse 


ELECTRIC APPLIANCE DIVISION 
Mansfield, Ohio 
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@ Stretch your oil supply 
by replacing obsolete equip- 
ment with Todd Burners. 
Avail yourself of the years 
of experience of Todd 
engineers. 


Oil Burners 
Gas Burners 


Combination 
Oil and Gas 
Burners 





COMBUSTION EQUIPMENT 
DIVISION 


TODD SHIPYARDS CORPORATION 


81-16 45th Ave., Elmhurst, Queens, N. Y. 


NEW YORK * BROOKLYN * ROCHESTER 
HOBOKEN « NEWARK * PHILADELPHIA 
HARRISBURG * YORK * CHICAGO * CHARLESTON, 
S.C. * BOSTON * SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
BALTIMORE * WASHINGTON * DETROIT * GRAND 
RAPIDS * TAMPA * GALVESTON * MOBILE * NEW 
ORLEANS * LOS ANGELES * SAN FRANCISCO 
SEATTLE © MONTREAL * TORONTO 
BARRANQUILLA * BUENOS AIRES * LONDON 
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—School Building News 


PROPOSE EXPANSION PROGRAM IN GARRETT 
COUNTY, MARYLAND 


Md., is planning an extensive 
program of school-plant reconstruction which will 
permit a distinct upgrading of the educational 
services of both the elementary and secondary 
schools. A recent survey of the county, conducted 
by Dr. N. L. Engelhardt, New York, Dr. Edgar L 
Morphet, Florida, and Dr. Clarence A. Newell, 
University of Maryland, indicates that the school 
building plant of the county is strongly in need 
of reorganization and reconstruction The exist 
ing elementary schools are housed largels in one 
room buildings which are in many instances 1n 
disrepair and are entirely unsuited to a modern 
program of education. The secondary schools, 
five in number, have enrollments ranging trom 
127 to 542 and are Similarly inadequate to pro 
vide a_well-arranged program of secondary 
schoolwork. The county has a system of bus 
transportation which is excellent but which should 
be developed on the basis of the new setup ol the 
schoo] plant 

Phe survey 


Garrett County, 


proposes 9 elementary school cen 


ters and recommends the immediate closing of 
7 one-room schools and the designation of 28 
schools as “temporary elementary school centers” 
to be abandoned as space becomes available in 
centralized schools and as sate transportation can 


be arranged 


It is proposed to continue all 5 of the present 
high schools for the time being, but ultimately 
to develop 2 high school centers in which full 
six-year schools tor grades 7 to 12 will be con 
ducted. The program contemplates the limitation 
of all elementary schools to grades 1 to 6 

It is proposed that approximately $3,500,000 be 
spent over a period of years to reconstruct the 
school plant. The county has set aside approxi 
mately $120,000 annually as a capital lay 
and is authorized to issue bonds immediately to 
the extent of $1,500,000 for school-plant altera 
tions. Approximately $47,000 annually is available 
from special local and state funds. The survey 
recommends that the bond issue of $3,500,001 
extend over a period of 25 years and that it cost 
not more than $1,137,500 for total interest. It is 
estimated that the state would contribute nearly 
$1,000,000 of this interest cost. 

The county has received hearty approval of its 
program from the state school authorities and 
from numerous local civic, parent-teacher, and 
other groups. It is planned to go forward shortly 
with step-by-step plans which will realize the 
recommendations of the survey. The immediat 
local planning is in the hands of County Supt 
F. E. Rathbun and Asst. Supt. R. Bowen 
Hardesty, Oakland 


reserve 


/ 


BALTIMORE BANS REDS FROM TEACHING JOBS 


The Baltimore board of education has adopted 
two rules as the foundation for its new policy re 
lating to Communism. The rules are 

“1. If an educational employee with tenure is 
found guilty (after trial) of disloyalty to the 
United States or to our American ideals ot 
democracy he shall be dismissed 

2. No person whose loyalty to our American 
ideals of democracy is not clear shall be assigned, 
appointed, or elected to any position in the school 
system, or retained in any position in the school 
system.” 

In its decision of the rules a public statement 
of the board declares that “we must recognize 
Communism for what it is—a world conspiracy 
to overthrow democracy as we understand it and 
believe in it. The Communists have amply demon 
strated their readiness to misuse our democrati 
institutions in the furtherance of their own 
ideological objectives 

“The problem of divided loyalty is one which 
we cannot ignore. The Federal Government is de 
termined that it is vital to exercise special vigil 
ance to prevent the employment of Communists 
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on sensitive projects. We know of nothing that 
can be decribed more aptly as ‘sensitive’ than 
education of children 

“Our refusal to permit the employment of Com- 
munists does not violate our position that political 
belief shall not be a consideration in the selection 
or retention of staff members. Adherence to the 
principles of Communism is much more than a 
political allegiance. It involves acceptance of a 
whole way of life and of loyalties and activities 
that are not consistent with our democratic prin- 
ciples 

“We assure our staff that we will not engage in 
or countenance, hysterical or ill-considered actiy- 
ity in administering the policy, thereby creating 
unwholesome and destructive insecurity in the 
minds of a group that has earned the respect and 
admiration not only of ourselves but of the public 
in g-neral.” 





® State Supr. Ben H. Wart of Indiana has announced 
his candidacy for re-election to the office of State Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction 

®& N. Durwarp Cory, of Speedway, Ind 





is accepted 
the superintendency at Rochester, Minn 
®& Joun H. Harris, of Peoria, | ha accepted the 
superintendency at Cuyahoga, Oh 
®& Pumip Fyetstep, of Thief River Fal Minr has 
been elected superintendent at Decorah, Iowa 
&S. G. Boynton, of Li Angeles Height Tex., has 
accepted the superintendency of the W. W. White Con 
mon School District, where he icceeds M. R. Henninge 
®& Supt. Firoyp Hines, of Martinsville, Ind., has ob- 
tained a two-year lea abser accept a p 
4 spe in el entary e itior the ho ol 
Breme l ind Bren i t (ot | 
&C. W. Marti f Strea ] epted the 
I tende vy at 4 r 
®& STANLEY So! Alpha I ha 1 epted the su 
perintende \ Brimfield-Kickay district at 
Brimf 
eC. ©. I I ‘ I I een ¢ t 
pe tende [ e he eeds T. H. (¢ 
& Russi IM M Valle low 1 
een electe é ( I t é 
G. W. K 
> Haro Oo. W G M 
ted Che \ P 
‘ Wa \\ 
& Ver | CRACK ‘ € 
Crete, I 
ri \ ( e-M ¢ 
( [ D N | The Ny 
1 i 
>> J. K. Bea W ‘ I ‘ 
I M Bean a 
é e past eve i 
> | B. D KER Dep State Sup ende 
‘ N isk i er ipp ed Direct ( 
4 S Departt Sam . Da8I 
orme | ‘ i r iti eeds Mr 
Decker as ‘ 
& Dr. Pup M B r deat f e College 
{f Educati 1 of general ed ition at Butle 
Unive ty I ip Ind ha esigned to a ept the 
presidency of tt University of Omaha. Dr. Bail wh 
was appointed for a three-year term, entered upon his 


duties July 1 
® Lutuer C. McRae, formerly principal of Falmouth 
High School at Fredericksburg, Va., has resigned in order 


i become iss ite professor of education at William 
and Mary College 

> DPD. F. Winters, formerly principal of the high school 
at Casey 1] ha bee elected perintendent ol the 
community unit school system at Casey. As head of the 
new district system he will be in charge of 1450 students 
and 49 instructors. Construction work has been started 
in a new elementary school, to cost $77,00( 

& Supr. C. D. LAmBerton, of Berlin, Wis., has beet 
re-elected for a three-year tern 

& A. V. Lockuart, formerly iperintendent of the 
Thornton Fractional Township High School in Calumet 
City I] has accepted = the superintendency ol the 
Thornton Township High School in Harvey JAMES 





LEONARD ha icceeded Mr. Lockhart at Calumet ( 
> | I WESTERHOUSI uperintendent of schools at 
Arcadia, Calif., has asked and been granted a release 


ract with the board which has two years t 


rhe board wil hortly elect a new superintendent, and 
will be guided by the advice of the University of South- 
ern California and the State University at Los Angeles 


® Russert Wirkier, of Minatare, Neb., has accepted 


the superintendency at Gering 
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Youn find the answer to any dish- 
washing problem you may have in 
the complete Wyandotte line. 


W yandotte Keego* is an excellent 
cleanser for washing dishes and glasses 
by machine, It removes stains quickly 
and helps prevent the deposit of fur- 
ther stains. A free rinser, it also 
counteracts water hardness, 

W yandotte H.D.C.* is suitable for 
hand washing operations of all kinds. 


It leaves washed dishes and kitchen 


* Regisic tu tigde midia 


WYANDOTTE CHEMICALS CORPORATION 


WYANDOTTE, MICHIGAN . SERVICE REPRESENTATIVES IN 88 CITIES 
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utensils odorless and thoroughly clean. 

Wyandotte G.L.X.* detarnishes 
silverware effectively, safely. 

Wyandotte Neosuds* produces 
sanitary, film-free glassware without 
the necessity of hand toweling. Neo- 
suds goes up to three times as far as 
ordinary soap powders, thereby reduc- 
ing glass-washing costs. 

For that final germicidal rinse or 
spray. after washing, there’s Wyan- 
dotte Steri-Chlor*, Safe, etlicient, and 
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FOR THE JOB! 
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Steri-Chlor is 
proved for rinsing fresh fruits and 


economical, also ap- 
vegetables eaten raw. 

Your Wyandotte Representative will 
be glad to demonstrate the benefits of 
these tested Wyandotte Products at 
your convenience. Why not give him 
a call today ¢ 





@ Trouble afoot? Wyandotte Zorball, 
the all-purpose floor absorbent, absorbs 
grease and other liquids from kitchen 


floors, providing a dry, anti-slip surface. 


; WY) Wyandotte 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF 
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USE Sani-Dxi FOR CLEANER WASHROOMS 


Sani-Dri electric hand and hair dryers will keep your 





4 Soiled litter 

i@ Empty cabinets 
i“ Laundry expense 
{4 Fire hazard 


washrooms clean and litter free at 15% 


old-fashioned drying methods. 


Gani- Dri 
ELIMINATES: 


iM Clogged plumbing 


4% Spreading of contamination 
and disease 


Easy and inexpensive to install 


Write for: 


Sani-Dri electric hand and hair dryers. 


Brochure 1093 about chairs and 
cafeterias or school lunch rooms. 


tables 


Brochure 1082 for complete information about 


for 


less cost than 


Gani- Dri 
INSURES: 


i Attractive, clean washrooms 

i@ Continuous, automatic drying service 
i# Complete sanitary service 

4 Thorough drying 


THE CHICAGO HARDWARE FOUNDRY COMPANY v 


IRON, BRASS, AND ALUMINUM CASTINGS FOR THE INDUSTRY 
North Chicago, Illinois 


oa 4 848 School 
No. 5-SF Pedestal Model Hand Dryer 














REORGANIZATION RECOMMENDED 


The Pennsylvania District Superintendents’ As- 
sociation has recommended to the State Council of 
Education the reorganization of rural and small 
borough school districts on the basis of “natural, 
social, business, economic, and educational interests 
regardless of existing political boundaries.” The 
need for reorganization, in the opinion of the 
superintendents, is urgent if the educational wel 
fare of the children is to be preserved and educa 
tional opportunities, as well as local autonomy, 
are to be maintained 


COMPLETE EYESIGHT SURVEY IN WAUKEGAN, ILL. 

An eyesight survey of the children in the public 
grade schools of Waukegan, IIl., was completed 
during the school year 1947-48, under the direc- 


tion of Dr. F. V. LeMieux, an optometrist of 
Waukegan 
At the request of Dr. LeMieux, the school 


board allotted the sum of $700 for the necessary 
testing equipment, including a projecto chart, a 
telebinocular, a retinoscope, and a_ phoropter. 
The aid of the Young Women’s league was ob 
tained to supply numbers to assist with the tele- 
binocular screenings, and optometrists and ocu- 
lists of the city were solicited to help with the 
work. A schedule of school days was arranged for 
a monthly period, and optometrists were listed 
in alphabetical order so that no doctor would 
be away from his office on the same day each 
week. The doctors checked every card after the 
completion of the assistants’ work, and if the 
findings were doubtful the doctor would refract 
the child’s eyes at once. Children found to be 
in need of glasses or visual training were referred 


to the family eve doctor 


Street 


Under the schedule the doctors were able to 
screen 30 to 40 children each morning. The 
equipment was moved from school to school as 
the work progressed. In May, 1948, a total of 
3306 children had been screened in ten schools. 

In reporting on the findings, Dr. LeMieux said 
that 502 out of 3306 children had been referred 
to their own eye doctors for further examination. 
This is 15.2 per cent of all the children screened. 
About 3 per cent of the children already wearing 
glasses were found to be correct. A total of 18 
per cent of the children were in need of glasses 
or visual training. 

For the school year 1948-49 the doctors are 
asking the school board to employ a full-time 
girl to do the telebinocular screening. This will 
relieve the doctors and permit them to inspect 
all the check cards and compare the findings. 
The doubtful cases can again be refracted in 
their own school whenever necessary, and then 
sent to their own eye doctors. This will save a 
lot of time for the doctors and will permit all 
the screening to be done in the first half of the 
school vear 


CANTON TEACHERS AiDED 

Teachers of Canton, Ohio, have received the 
benefit of a $5,000 grant from the Timken Roller 
Bearing Company Charitable Trust. The grant is 
the first expenditure from a $200,000 Charitable 
Trust Fund, established in 1947, to be used in the 
making of gift payments or contributions “for the 
use of any corporation, trust, or community chest 
fund or foundation created and organized in the 
United States and organized and operated exclu- 
sively for religious, charitable, scientific, veteran 
rehabilitation service, literary or educational 
purpose.” 

The Fund, which is irrevocable and is adminis- 
tered by a local bank, is independent of the Tim- 
ken Foundation, organized in 1934 by members 
of the Timken family. The Trust advisers include 
three well-known citizens 





No. 6 SF-W Hair Dryer 





The $5,000 grant provides 20 scholarships for 
teachers who may pursue summer study to im- 
prove their qualifications as teachers. In each case 
the grant covers 75 per cent of the total cost of 
the study but not more than $250. The primary 
purpose of this scholarship program for teachers 
is to promote consistent and continuous improve- 
ment of standards of instruction in the Canton 
public schools 

In securing candidates considerable weight 1s 
given to the type of advanced study proposed by 
the applicants. In each case, it is required that the 
summer work will result in more efficient teach- 
ing. 

The immediate control of the selection of teach- 
ers has been placed in the hands of the Canton 
Scholarship Foundation, an independent organiza 
tion which since 1922 has helped 178 graduates of 
the Canton high schools with loans to assist in 
their higher education. 

Supt. Harold S. Vincent, of the Canton schools, 
considers the enterprise unusual and valuable for 
local school betterment. 


DAKOTA BANS NUNS IN SCHOOLS 


A measure which bars public school teachers 
from wearing religious costumes won by a small 
majority in the election in North Dakota. It had 
a favorable vote of 88,125, with 84,331 opposed, 
in returns from 1857 of 2267 precincts 

The proposal was taken to the electorate as a 
result of the employment of nuns as teachers in 
public schools in several communities whose popu- 
lation was predominantly Catholic. Opposition 
to this employment included a number of prot- 
estant clergymen. 


7” 
®& E. Roy Zey, of Waverly, Mo has been elected 
perintendent at Warrenton, to succeed C. A. Craig. 


> Frep Srarr, of Farmington, Ark., has accepted the 
superintendency at Elkins 

® RicHarp Ewan, of Osceola, M¢ 
superintendent at Rich Hill. 
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VARI-VAC 
DIFFERENTIAL HEATING 


JOB-SCALED! FOR ANY BUDGET! 


FIRST NAME IN DOOR CLOSERS 





7 yf, Pneumatic Door vf, to use synthetic rub- DIFFERENTIAL HEATING, the system that for so many 
9 ‘a8 Closer ber packing years, has provided greater comfort with lower mainte- 
sack cone nance and fuel costs for the largest, most deluxe installa- 

er tions in the United States and Canada is now applicable 
il cost of to use all-steel in- to use 2 speeds of ' Prge : 

. primary — to modest sized buildings too. Seven varying sized JOB- 
- teachers terior parts regulation on one regu- SCALED SYSTEMS provide a Vari- Vac System designed to 
improve- lating screw meet the exact requirements for every type of installation. 
e Canton to use oil as a check- Vari-Vac Job-Scaled Systems are another Dunham achieve- 
mes ead ment based on the forty-five years of heating experience of 

’ l sul " . ¢ ° ° ° 
— Aes ° closer to have fusible the originators and manufacturers of Differential Heating. 
poset \ i kT b . . . . . » a ° ° . _ 
thet the link arm approved by Nat’! This present development makes it possible for you to pro 
rie door closer to use . jee vide the greater heating satisfaction and substantial saving 
slant ini Board of Fire Underwriters rating costs for which this system is world famous 
the rack and pinion in operating costs tor C S syste : ous. 
of teach- Through the utilization of Variable Vacuum (Vari-Vac) 
e Canton | the Dunham system provides varying degrees of radiation 

y aearemagel temperatures positively controlled to give comfort in severe 
duates of or mild weather— eliminates overheating and underheating. 
assist In : , 

rr rTe see ee se ee )h|h[lUC CC Si WITH Dunham Differential systems have been installed in 
n schools, A PERMANENT M Rockefeller Center, Rochester General Hospital, Univer- 
uable for OLD ALUMINUM SHELL sity of Rochester, N. Y., University of Montreal, Canada, 
The new Norton, with light-weight, streamlined, perma- Eastman Kodak Co., Bausch & Lomb, Parkchester, 

P nent mold aluminum cast shell, is designed to be the most St. Mary gener one ee of similar 

, oC actical, nation-wide heating-system ex- 
; efficient, most dependable and long-lasting door closer projects. q is practica : g°syor er 

teachers | {wh q J, perience is available to you for the installation of Vari- 
y a small of which modern engineering skill is capable. These new Vac in apartment houses, factories, hotels, office buildings, 
a. It ee units have been subjected to tests equivalent to 20 years and institutions of every size. 

opposed, ’ ¥ : f : op 

of normal use and show no sign of impaired efficiency. Complete details on the Dunham Vari-Vac Systems — 

rate as a We are proud to present the new Norton, the very finest JOB-SCALED to fit any installation—are yours by writing to 
achers in 2 , . 
~ gc Goce closer ever to bear the Horton name. C. A. DUNHAM CO., 400 W. Madison St., Chicago 6, Ill. 
pposition Meets Federal Specifications F.F.-H-121¢ Toronto, Canada - London, England Copyright 1948 
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We are interested in the following furniture as checked: [|] Chemistry Laboratory, [] Biology 


Tables, [_] Physics Tables, [] Drawing Tables, [1] Library Furniture, 


rq 


Domestic Science Furniture, 


[] Instructors’ Desks, [] Storage Cases, [] Storage Shelves, and [ 


(ADDITIONAL ITEMS NEEDED 


Name 


\ Address 


PHILADELPHIA SCHOOL NEWS 

Two judges have reserved decision after a 
preliminary hearing on an application for an 
injunction, which would compel Philadelphia 
school authorities to abandon the so-called “mass 
promotion system.” The action, brought by a 
group of taxpayers, named Superintendent ot 
Schools Dr, Alexander J. Stoddard and the board 
of education as defendants. 

The complaints, in general, are that school 
authorities have violated the 1911 school code 
by failing to hold examinations to test the pro- 
ficiency of children in basic subjects, and by 
promoting them from grade to grade on the basis 
of age groups and without regard to merit. 
® A $12,000,000 school-bond issue has been au- 
thorized by the business committee of the Phila- 
delphia board for its building program. Add B. 
Anderson, board secretary, said the program will 
cost about $19,000,000 and that about $4,600,000 
is now on hand for building. 

Architects were named to draw plans for four 
elementary schools, a junior high school, and a 
school for crippled children. A high school con- 
tract was awarded to John McShain, Inc., on the 
firm’s bid of $3,652,000 for construction of the 
school in the Mayfair section. Three elementary 
schools, under construction, are included in the 
program. 
® Franklin Davenport Edmunds, a Philadelphia 
architect, died in Milbourne, Pa., July 3, at the 
age of 73. 

He was the son of the late Henry R. Edmunds, 
president of the Philadelphia board from 1902 to 
1917. The son shared his father’s interest in the 
Philadelphia schools and in 1906 became associ 
ated with the board’s department of buildings 
He was the author of an eight-volume history of 
the Philadelphia schools. 

& Efforts of the school board of DuPont Bor- 
ough, Luzerne County, Pa., to remove Miss 
Cecil T. Dugan as supervising principal have 
ended in failure. 


The State Supreme Court has upheld Luzerne 
County Judge W. A. Valentine, who ruled last 
December that Miss Dugan, head of the DuPont 
schools since 1928, was demoted in December, 
1946, contrary to provisions of the Teachers’ 
Tenure Act. On demoting Miss Dugan, the school 
board named as her successor Louis Ritzie, 
brother of a board member. The effect of the 
state court decision, it was said, places the board 
in the position of having binding contracts with 
two persons for the same position. 
® The Harrisburg, Pa., School District has di- 
rected that funds from school activities, includ- 
ing athletics, be turned over to the district 
treasurer in compliance with a State Superior 
Court ruling. 

The ruling, handed down recently in the case 
of the Hatfield Township school district, Mont- 
gomery county, maintains that a school district 
is responsible for making an accounting of all 
finances within the district. The Harrisburg dis- 
trict treasurer has set up a separate accounting 
system for each activity. 
® The question of teachers’ salaries continues 
to trouble the board of education of Philadelphia, 
Pa. Recently representatives of ten public school 
employee and labor groups presented petitions 
for higher pay to the board. The Philadelphia 
Public School Council asked for at least a $150-a- 
year increase for teachers and a maximum of 
$5,200 instead of the present $4,275. 

The petition said: “We are aware that such a 
schedule will involve an outlay beyond the pres- 
ent foreseeable income of the board. A salary 
schedule is a declaration of intent. Such a declara- 
tion on your part at this time would give em- 
ployees a new spirit, a new feeling of security 
We believe the public will support such an essen 
tial move, and that the legislature will see the 
necessity of providing revenue. The school em 
ployees believe that the board has been fair in 
its intent.” 

The Council’s proposal would mean $950,000 
added to the budget for 1948; $3,000,000 for 
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By using the coupon below 
you can achieve a short-cut to 
information about the particular 
needs of your school. No need 
to write a letter. We will an- 


swer your request by return 
mail. 


At left is illustration of an 
installation made by Walrus 
at the Northwest Junior High 
School Domestic Science Depart- 
ment, San Antonio, Texas. 


Hareus 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
DECATUR ILLINOIS 


1949, and $4,700,000 for 1950. The Philadelphia 
Teachers’ Association and the board view from 
opposite angles $800,000 in school receipts. Tech 
nically this is a “‘surplus’” above the 1948 school 
budget of $44,300,000 adopted last fall, and the 
teachers want it used for cost-of-living adjust 
ments in salaries. 

In reply, Add B. Anderson, board business 
manager and secretary, says: “The board has 
the $800,000, but we cannot regard it as a surplus 
The board is carrying over a deficit of $2,100,000 
from last year—created by salary increases 
granted then in anticipation of revenue from the 
new mercantile and personal property taxes that 
went into effect last January. 

“To keep the board’s financial position sound, 
this $800,000, plus $500,000 appropriated in the 
budget, should be applied to last year’s debt, and 
even then there will remain an $800,000 deficit 
at the end of the current year.” The board may 
not be able to give a definite answer to the 
teachers’ request before September, Anderson said 


PLANNING A WORKING CONVENTION 


A preliminary announcement for the St. Louis 
convention of the Association of School Business 
Officials, to be held October 11 to 14, indicates 
that the program will be of the practical type 
and that the Association will continue to earn its 
reputation as a hard-working group. 

The exhibits and meetings will be held at the 
Jefferson Hotel and extensive preparations are 
being made by the St. Louis school authorities 
for visits to the newest school buildings, school 
supply headquarters, and the school administra 
tion building. 


ST. PAUL GROUP PLANS RAISING OF CITY FUNDS 


Mayor Delaney, of St. Paul, Minn., has beer 
asked to name a citizens’ committee to plan the 
raising of city funds by higher real estate taxes 
or by special taxes. Selmer Berg, superintendent 
of schools, told the group that a school budget ot 
$6,750,468 has been set for 1949 
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Write for illustrated 75th Anniversary Booklet 
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THEY'RE 
DRESSMARERS 
NOW! 


GIVE THEM THE BEST 


Acme 


Hot Forged 
Tool Steel 
Trimmers 












Good Housekeeping 
a 


207 a 
45 aoveanisto ™ 


Girls who select domestic sci- 
ence deserve professional sew- 
ing scissors of the finest quality 
obtainable. ACME Hot Forged 
Tool Steel Trimmers provide 
every feature wanted by those 
seriously interested in sewing. 
The finest quality cutting edges 
accurately hand ground and 
comfort grip, completely nickel- 
plated. Available in popular 
sizes. 

For your highest quality 
scissor and shear requirements, 
specify 


ACME HOT FORGED TOOL STEEL 
Made by the world’s largest manufacturers of scissors and shears 


™ ACME Shear Co. 


BRIDGEPORT 1, CONNECTICUT 
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SHALL THE PROSPECTIVE 
SUPERINTENDENT QUESTION 
THE BOARD? 


(Concluded from page 18) 


either complete or ideal. Men who are 
growing in the profession must find such 
answers. If the predominance of answers 
do not point the way to a promising future 
for education, how can they offer a chal- 
lenge to the most competent administrators ? 

Through the questions asked by the 
board will the board be measured. The 
aims and hopes of the superintendent will 
be measured by the questions asked by 
the candidate. If the candidate has no 
concern for the conditions in the com- 
munity before he is elected, he might have 
little concern after election. 

Measuring the community is as essential 
as measuring the man. A new superin- 
tendent always has some kind of fit in a 
new situation. What will it be? 


OUR CHILDREN WON 


(Concluded from page 24) 


for adjustments may be made from time 
to time. 

As a result of this carefully planned 
study, the teachers of the San Diego city 
schools may now expect a reasonable work 
load. Our children are the winners! 


JOB EXPERIENCE TRAINING IN A 
SMALL HIGH SCHOOL 


(Concluded from page 30) 


commercial students. Ashland stands ready t 
contribute further assistance.” 
W. H Stern of the Aspinook Corporation 


wrote: “I am very much in favor of your on 
the-job training program wherein you allow 
students to perform actual office work during, 
and as part of, their high school curriculum 
This serves the same purpose as the internship 
for a medical graduate and introduces the student 
to the importance of accuracy and speed in 
work, and helps him understand the necessity of 
co-operation. It also gives us the opportunity to 
know a prospective employee.” 


+ 


NEWS OF SCHOOL OFFICIALS 


®& Joun L. Goopioe, president of the school board « 
Staunton, Va., resigned on July 1. Mr. Goodloe who had 
been a member of the board since 1916, had served 
president of that body since 1920. He held the 
for the longest period of service on the board 

® The school board of Oconto, Wis has elected M l 
ROBINSON as president, to succeed Donald S. DeWitt 
who has resigned after twenty years’ service 

® Roy E. Mumma has been re-elected president of the 
school board at Decatur, Ind 

®& The school board of Pasadena, Tex., has 
with T. Jay 
as secretary 
®& Ewitnc WERLEIN has been re-elected president of the 
board at Houston, Tex 

® WALTER Bippte Sau, new president of the Phila 
delphia, Pa., board of education, has appointed WiLL1amM 
H. Loescue, a Girard Trust Co. vice-president, as chair 
man of the Buiin of the board. Mr. Loesche 
became a member of the board in 1932 

®& E. S. HoLltincswortn ha 


as 


record 


reorganized 


FosTeR as president, and HARLEY FISHER 


s Committee 


heen elected secretary of 


the schoc board at Fitzgerald Gia i ucceed | l 

Harrell 

®& Davin R. Tver has been elected president the 

chool board il Tacoma Was! R W ( PT 4” Na 

named vice-president 

& The ho« board at Wauwatosa, Wi ga 

zed with Dr. Witttam H. McG a esid ROBER 
t d WILLIA 7 Tl 


] ecreta 
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so do students... 
if locker locks 


@ Prevent the locker room 


delays and costly “‘cut- 
offs’ that waste staff and 
student time. Standardize 
on Dudley Locks 


to lose. Master Chart en- 


No keys 
ables authorized person 
to open any locker with- 
out delay. 


No budget expense when 
you use our Self-Financing 
Write for 





Plan. details. 


DUDLEY LOCK 





CORPORATION 


Dept. 812 © 570 W. Monroe St. ® Chicago 6, Ill. 








INDUSTRIAL ARTS and 
VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


An authoritative source of information 
and guidance in organizing, planning, 
equipping and operatinng school shops 
for administrators, supervisors, directors 


and shop instructors. 


PROFESSIONAL EDITORIAL MATERIAL 
covering every phase of industrial edu- 
PROBLEMS AND PROJECTS 
offer practical aids for carrying on the 


cation 


daily shop instruction program. 


TEN ISSUES — including 4 feature issues 
(1) March — School Shop Annual, (2) 
May — Requisition Number (3) October — 
Problems and Projects, (4) December — 


A.V.A Convention Number. . .FOR $3.00 
* 
THE BRUCE PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
PUBLISHERS 


848 Montgomery Bldg, Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 
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SCHOOL 


Get 
Your 
School 


Books 


inside 


“HOLDEN BOOK COVERS 


to protect them from 


Wear — Weather and Abuse 


September opening of schools will soon 
be here! 


Samples free 


HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


Miles C. Holden, President Springfield, Massachusetts 


Conforms to the most recent 


aims and objectives 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


for 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


By Curtiss and Curtiss 


An improved, well-balanced program of 
physical education for each grade in the 
elementary school written in the form of 


$2.75 


a practical classroom guidebook. 


THE BRUCE PUBLISHING 


808 Montgomery Bldg. 


COMPANY 


Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 
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PEABODY’S 


New CLASSIC Line 


OF STEEL FRAME SEATING 





The Only Seating with 


POSTURE-FIT 
FLOATING BACK REST 


* More Comfortable 


Easy to keep in place 


Easy to move 


Easy to keep clean 


Helps to increase room 
capacity without 
crowding 


Get complete details from your 






Classic Light Peabody representative or 
Weight Chair 


Number 203 


THE PEABODY SEATING CO., Inc. 


NORTH MANCHESTER INDIANA 


write direct to us. 


A great advance in 

projector design 

and performance— 
The HOLMES 


For the last year 
“Rex” production 
has been inadequate 
to supply the demand. 


INCREASED OUTPUT 
IS FAST CATCHING UP. 


P.S.—The new REXARC with high intensity arc lamp, 40 
watt output amplifier, and newest coaxial high and low 
frequency speaker available. 
BEFORE YOU DECIDE TO PURCHASE 
write for the new catalog detailing the advanced features 
found only in a REX 16mm Sound-on-Film Projector. 


HOLMES PROJECTOR COMPANY 


Manufacturers of 16mm and 35mm Sound-on-Film 
Projectors for over 25 years to Dealers and Users 
1812 ORCHARD STREET CHICAGO 14, ILL. 
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NEW WATERPROOF ALUMINUM PAINT 

The new Valdura asphalt aluminum paint, 
manufactured by the American-Marietta Com- 
pany, is 98 per cent waterproof due to an exclu- 
sive blending of special processed Gilsonite asphalt 
and synthetic resin with tung oil. The special 
asphalt is an enduring weatherproofing substance 
which, together with synthetic resin and tung oil, 
makes the asphalt aluminum paint outlast, out- 
protect, and outwear conventional aluminum 
paints, according to M. J. Monahan, technical 
director of the firm. 

It is pointed out that five years’ service is 
assured with one coat of Valdura asphalt alumi- 
num paint over properly primed metal, and two 
coats of the paint will give considerably longer 
wear. Repeated tests have proved that Valdura 
asphalt aluminum paint defies weathering and 
won't crack under severe temperature changes or 
constant vibration. It withstands rain, snow, ice, 
salt, subzero weather and tropical heat. 

American-Marietta Co., 154 East Erie St. 
Chicago 11, Ill. 

For brief reference use ASBJ—801. 


NEW VOIT 850 TETHERBALL 

The new Voit 850 tetherball, manufactured by 
the W. J. Voit Rubber Corporation, is covered 
with smooth, tough white rubber that is water- 
proof and washable for highest visibility, yet easy 
on the hands. The carcass of the ball is of extra- 
strong Voit-made fabric designed for this ball 
in the Voit textile mills. The inside bladder is of 
black, natural rubber. The new hitch is counter- 
sunk inside the ball, which prevents hand bruises, 
and makes the rope replacement swift and simple. 
Complete with 8-foot rope and standard needle, 
the school price is $7.25. 

W. J. Voit Rubber Corporation, 1600 E. 25th 
St., Los Angeles, Calif. 

For brief reference use ASBJ—802. 


NEW VOIT T-851 TETHERBALL 


New Voit T-851 tetherball, another product of 
the Voit Rubber Corporation, is fully molded of 
soft red rubber especially designed to withstand 
hard playground use and adverse climatic condi- 
tions. It incorporates the new Voit hitch, which 
prevents hand injuries, and makes rope replace- 
ment swift and simple. Complete with 8-ft. tether 
and standard needle, it sells at $4.50. 

W. J. Voit Rubber Corporation, 1600 E. 25th 
St., Los Angeles, Calif. 

For brief reference use ASBJ—803 


FLUORESCENT LUMINAIRE FOR SCHOOLS AND 
INSTITUTIONS 

The Westinghouse Electric Corporation has an- 
nounced a new two-lamp fluorescent light, Type 
CD-80, intended to harmonize with modern archi- 
tectural treatments in schools and educational in- 
stitutions. The unit is available with steel-louvered 
bottom or translucent plastic bottom, is easily 
convertible, and can be used for the varied re- 
quirements of schools. 





Two-Lamp Fluorescent Fixture 
for Schools. 


The luminaire is well shielded and assures maxi 
mum diffusion with low brightness. For class 
rooms, the louvered bottom is easy to maintain; 
dirt does not collect on the surfaces and there is 
no place for the collection of chalk and the like. 





The plastic side and bottom panels are built 
for strength, durability, and rigidity. Two positive- 
acting lock springs at the ends of the luminaire 
can be released by finger action to permit easy 
removal of the plastic. Starters and bailasts are 
accessible without removing the lamps. 

Westinghouse Electric Corporation, P.O. Box 
868, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 

For brief reference use ASBJ—804. 


HERMAN NELSON BEGINS CONSTRUCTION OF 
NEW BUILDING 


The Herman Nelson Corporation, manufacturers 
of heating and ventilating products at Moline, 
Ill., has awarded contracts for the construction 
of a new factory building to add 56,000 square 
feet of additional space. 

The building which will be one story, of steel 
construction, will be completed at a cost of $200,- 
000. With its completion early in October, the 
firm will enjoy increased operational efficiency and 
will have additional manufacturing and ware- 
housing space available. 


PITTSBURGH CORNING SCHOOL FOR LIGHTING 


Problems relative to the daylighting of class- 
rooms with PC prism light-directing glass blocks 
received special attention at the annual sales 
seminar, held by the Pittsburgh Corning Corpora- 
tion, at the Port Allegany, Pa., plant recently. 

An informative book on the use of PC Glass 
Blocks in Schools is available on request. 

Pittsburgh Corning Corporation, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

For brief reference use ASBJ—805. 


NEW BUILDINGS FOR MACK TRUCKS, INC. 


The erection of four ultramodern buildings as 
additions to its existing engine manufacturing 
plant at Plainfield, N. J., as well as alterations 
to present structures, has been started by Mack 
Trucks, Inc. When completed the additions and 
alterations will provide a motor test room with 
dynamometers and the latest type equipment 
providing cooled filtered oil to each engine and 
partial power recovery, as well as space for the 
housing of the entire office staff, the executive 
engineer and his department. In addition, the 
entire plant will be rearranged with new machin- 
ery, replacing obsolete equipment for more eco- 
nomical and efficient manufacture. 

Mack Trucks, Inc., Empire State Building, 
New York City. 
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School Business Executives 





Handbook for School Custodians 

By Alanson D. Brainard. Paper, 262 pp., $1.75. Uni- 
versity of Nebraska Press, Lincoln, Neb. 

This book outlines in very complete form the duties 
of the school janitor and describes the materials and 
methods of housekeeping, plant maintenance and repair, 
and heating and ventilation. The opening chapters discuss 
the responsibilities and general duties of the custodian, 
his relations to other members of the school staff, and 
the personal qualities and training needed for the efficient 
performance of the job. Perhaps the most helpful chapter 
of the book is the one which outlines the importance 
and the time allotment for various types of cleaning, 
firing, and general operation jobs and which will enable 
the janitor to estimate the fairness of his daily work load 
and to judge his own efficiency in terms of time used 
for specific daily and weekly jobs. A series of long 
chapters is devoted to cleaning tools and materials, 
care and treatment of floors, painting, operation of heat- 
ing plants and ventilating devices, fire prevention methods, 
accident minimization, care of lighting fixtures. 

The maintenance and repair work done by janitors 
varies so much according to communities and buildings 
that the authors have prudently suggested only those 
minor repairs and renewals which every janitor may be 
expected to provide. A final chapter describes the com 
monly accepted jobs of cutting grass and caring for 
shrubs, flowers, walkways, and playgrounds. 
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The entire work has a practical, factual air and is 
completely built up on experience and observation of 
successful methods. Just enough attention is devoted in 
each chapter to the underlying principles upon which 
the recommended procedures are based that the reader 
has an understanding of the reasons for using certain 
materials and tools in place of other and older things, of 
doing jobs in the manner called for, etc 

The book is one we should like to have used as re- 
quired reading by every janitor and referred to peri- 
odically as a refresher. 


Heating, Ventilating, Air Conditioning Guide, 1948 

Volume 26. Price, $7.50. Yearbook of the American 
Society of Heating and Ventilating Engineers, New York 
10, N. ¥ 

The annual editions of the Heating, Ventilating, and 
Air Conditioning Guide are welcomed as_ indispensable 
tools. (1) They contain accurate and inclusive informa- 
tion on all engineering aspects of the field, (2) the 
scientific findings in the related areas are carefully in- 
troduced as soon as they have been verified. The present 
26th edition has new data in 25 of the 51 chapters and 
especially useful facts in mechanical warm air systems, 
automatic controls, unit heaters and ventilators, air dis- 
tribution, central air conditioning systems, heating and 
cooling loads, etc. The catalog data section is again 
comprehensive as well as up to date 


School Building Needs Survey in Tacoma, 

Washington 

Compiled by Howard R. Goold and Associates. Paper, 
131 pp. Board of Directors, Dist. No. 10, Tacoma, Wash. 

This survey headed by the superintendent of the 
Tacoma schools embraces (1) an evaluation of the edu- 
cational fitness and the constructional condition of the 
several school buildings; (2) a comprehensive study of 
the school population and enrollment with emphasis on 
probable changes in the future; (3) specific recommenda- 
tions for making each building acceptable from the stand- 
point of educational service, safety and structural sound- 
ness, specific recommendations for the refinishing and 
equipment of classrooms, auditoriums, cafeterias, and 
libraries of elementary schools are provided. In the course 
of the study, valuable information was also gathered on 
special aspects of the school census, particularly of pre- 
school children, the insurable value of school buildings, 
unoccupied property owned by the school district. The 
study made use of the Strayer-Engelhardt rating scale 
and found only two of the elementary schools with a 
score above 500. 

The school-by-school analysis includes definite recom- 
mendations for bringing up to date the delayed mainte- 
nance and for extensive remodeling and additional con- 
struction. The chief needs as found are more adequate 
playgrounds, the addition of auditorium-cafeterias, libra- 
ries, and permanent classrooms to take the place of tem- 
porary construction. The maintenance recommendations 
include particularly the improvement of toilet rooms and 
the fireproofing of certain critical building areas. It is 
interesting to note that the abandonment of all third 
floor classrooms is made an essential improvement. The 
study does not include an extensive consideration of the 
elements of cost and financing. The standards set by the 
survey are high and Tacoma may be congratulated on its 
school plant if the present recommendations can be put 
into effect during the next five years. 


A Study of Public-School Building Needs in 

Xenia, Ohio 

By W. R. Flesher, E. B. Sessions, E. D. Jarvis, and 
T. C. Holy. Paper, 81 pp. Bureau of Educational Re- 
search, College of Education, Ohio State University, 
Columbus, Ohio. 

This study indicates that Xenia has an _ elementary 
school plant which is architecturally obsolete and definitely 
lacks many of the facilities needed in a modern educa- 
tional program. The high school plant on the other hand 
is well located and well built and deficient only in class- 
room space for teaching special subjects and general 
health rooms. Carefully planned remodeling will give 
the city complete, satisfactory high school buildings. The 
surveyors recommend the erection of two new elementaty 
buildings and an extensive modernization of two old 
buildings. They recommend with excellent reason. the 
abandonment of two small buildings which are more than 
forty years old. The entire survey is conservative in its 
outlook and recommends changes to fully meet the school 
program well within the economic ability of the com- 
munity 


A Comprehensive Plan for School Plant Development 
in Passaic, New Jersey 

Compiled under the direction of Clark W. McDermith, 
Supt. Paper, 28 pp. Published by the board of education 
at Passaic, N J. 

Contains an over-all statement and a master plan for 
a long-term school plant program for meeting the local 
educational needs, in terms of school buildings and plant 
facilities. The report implements the survey made by 
Dr. H. H. Linn and recommends (a) the abandonment 
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of four buildings, (6) the modernization and rehabilita- 
tion of six buildings, (c) the construction of two addi- 
tions and three entirely new buildings, (d) improvement 
in lighting and conversion of certain areas in three build- 
ings. The exact character of the work to be done is 
outlined and estimates of costs are provided. At present 
the work will involve the expenditure of nearly 
5.6 million dollars. The immediate outlays for the first 
stage of the work are to be held within $334,617 now 
in hand, plus $845,000 to be raised. The second and third 
steps of the total program include final plans for a new 
senior high school and the development of plans for the 
conversion of the present high school into a junior high 


«HOO 


costs 


Court Decisions on Teacher Tenure 
Paper, 16 pp 
ington 6, D. C. 
Sixteen cases in nine states are here reported. Of these 
the courts upheld the school boards in eight of the cases, 
found procedural defects in 4 cases which made the 
board’s action invalid. 


National Education Association, Wash- 

















> Minneapolis, Minn. The city council and the 


board of estimate and taxation have been re- 
quested by the school board to make plans for an 
emergency $2,000,000 bond sale, which is neces- 
sary to keep the schools in operation through the 
last three months of the year. Supt. H. B. Bruner 
urged the board to seek immediate financial relief 
should there be some delay in plans for school 
reform. He said there was need for raising a suffi- 
cient amount of funds to bring the school system 
to an even keel as soon as possible. The board has 
approved a charter chapter on education and 
the request that immediate steps be taken to bring 
the proposal to the voters in the form of a 
separate amendment. 

® St. Louis, Mo. A record budget of $18,276,663 
has been unanimously approved by the school 
board for the school year 1948-49. Before the 
finance committee recommended approval of the 
budget, $300,000 was cut from it, which means 
that 45-pupil classrooms will go on and that 
certain necessary repairs will not be made. Higher 
salaries for board employees and higher costs of 
materials have increased budget requirements. 
About 78 per cent of the budget is for salaries 
and wages, 3 per cent for retirement, and 17 
per cent for supplies and equipment. 

® The cost of operating rural schools in Ne- 
braska has increased 98 per cent during the past 
ten years, while enrollment during the same 
period has dropped 46 per cent, according to 
State Superintendent Wayne O. Reed. During 
the same period, the expenditures of city schools 
have risen 56 per cent and enrollment has de- 
clined 26 per cent. 

During the period, the per pupil cost of rural 
schools based on average daily attendance, in- 
creased from $62.69 to $182.33. The city schools 
have increased from $68.94 to $156.08, and for all 
schools it has risen from $67.28 to $162.47. 
® The Boston school committee has adopted a 
budget of $20,748,106 for the 1948-49 school 
year. The largest single item is the salary account 
for teachers and principals, amounting to $15,- 
319,541, and wages of custodians and nonteaching 
personnel, amounting to $1,293,032. 

The school committee will also expend $1,680,- 
538 for repairs and alterations to school buildings 


WILL HOLD CONVENTION 


The National Institute of Governmental Pur- 
chasing has announced its 1948 convention and 
exhibit, to be held at the Bellevue-Stratford 
Hotel, Philadelphia, October 18-20. Information 
on the meeting is available from Director Albert 
H. Hall, 730 Jackson Place, Washington, D. C 


SCHOOL BUILDING CONTRACTS 


During the month of June contracts were let 
in 11 states west of the Rocky Mountains for 
12 school buildings, to cost $3,416,167. Buildings 
in preliminary stages were reported in the number 


~ 


of 31, to cost $20,827,364. 
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International 
School Buses 
help make possible 
improved education 
for rural youngsters 


INTERNATIONAL-METRO COACH—auxiliary 
bus for limited passenger transport 


The little red school house is a thing 
of the past in many progressive rural 
areas. 

In its place is the modern Consoli- 
dated School—rival of the cities’ best. 

School buses help make the Consol- 
idated School possible. Each school 
day some 85,000 buses take approxi- 
mately 5,000,000 American children 
safely to and from school. 

The safety record is inspiring. One 
fleet of 12 buses has set a 12-year record 
of 72,000,000 passenger miles traveled 
without injury to a single student. 

Those buses are Internationals— 
typical of the safety, dependability and 


economy of International School Buses 
everywhere. 

For every school bus route there is an 
International of the right type, size and 
power—backed by years of demonstra- 
ted performance, and one of the great- 
est names in American industry. 

Yes, the Consolidated School is in- 
spiring evidence of American progress. 
And step-by-step with this progress go 
International School Buses—transport 
that helps make Consolidated Schools 
possible. 


Motor Truck Division 9 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
CHICAGO 


Tune in James Melton on “Harvest of Stars'’ CBS Wednesdays 
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